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“ Moedes or Prolaciouns ” in Chaucer’s Boece 


In Book II, Prose I of Chaucer’s translation of Boethius, Philosophy 
urges that the narrator partake of the “suasion of swetnesse rheto- 
rein” to console his despondency. “And with Rhetorice,” she bids 
“com forth Musice, a damisel of our hous, that singeth now lighter 
moedes or prolaciouns, now hevyer.”' There has been general agree- 
ment among editors that “ prolaciouns ” here means “ utterances ” or, 
more specifically, musical utterances cr “tunes.” * No explanation 
has been offered, however, for the glossorial insertion of a word that 
does not appear in the Latin: “. . . nunc leviores, nunc graviores modos 
succinat.”* J should like to suggest that “ prolaciouns ” has a very 
specific musical meaning here, and that through an understanding of 
this meaning, the reasons for the word’s interpolation can be ascer- 
tained. 

Boethius used the word “ modus” to refer either to one of the 
several harmoniai, or octave systems of Greek music, or to one of the 
transposition scales (tonoi), based on them, and used in actual per- 


?W. W. Skeat, ed., The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), 11, p. 24. 
— De Consolatione Philosophiae, ed. H. F. Stewart (London, 1946), 
p. 174. 

* Robinson, following Skeat and Furnivall, gives “ utterances.” B. M. Add. 
MS. 10, 340 (ed. Morris, 18§ ) reads “ prolaciouns,” but Camb. Univ. Lib. MS. 
ee ary Furnivall, 1868) gives “ probasyons,” possibly a misreading of 

or 
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formance. Called modi in Latin, they are somewhat mistakenly 
known today as the “modes” called “ Dorian,” “ Phrygian,” 
“ Lydian,” ete., each endowed with a particular ethos or affective 
property. By a very complicated process, these names for the Greek 
seales eventually became associated with the eight “modes” or 
“tones ” of liturgical chant, some time after the eighth century. But 
it was the Latin word tonus that was reserved, throughout the middle 
ages, for the “church modes ” which had little connection with the 
Greek octave scales.* 

In the fourteenth-century musical “ars nova” of Machault and his 
followers, however, “ modus” took on an entirely different meaning, 
to which it adhered well into the sixteenth century ; ° instead of desig- 
nating obsolete scales, it referred to rhythm. Time signatures as are 
used in music today were provided for by means of a system of three 
proportional schemata. In terms of modern note-values, tempus, the 
first of these, might be said to have measured the ratio of whole note 
to half note. In “ perfect ” time, three half notes made up a whole, 
and in tempus tmperfectum, two. Similarly, modus governed the 
relationship between quarters and halves; if major, three to one 
again, and if “minor,” two. Prolatio, finally, covered what we might 
call the number of eighth notes to the quarter, “ major ” and “ minor” 
prolation designating triple and duple ratios respectively. 

During the later middle ages, then, the appearance of “ modus” 
in a musical context would indicate reference to a rhythmic pattern 
rather than to a tonal one. Any contemporary of Chaucer with even 
a rude knowledge of musical practice might mistake the Classical use 
of the term for his own. Chaucer himself, coming across the word in 
Boethius, might easily have interpolated the analogous, if not synony- 
mous “ prolacioun,” had he felt some need to gloss “ moedes ” in the 
first place. 

Apparently, he did feel such a need. It must be remembered that 
the confusing coalescence of Latin modus and Old English méd, 
influencing both Modern English “ mode ” and “ mood,” had not yet 
occurred. Tatlock and Kennedy’s Chaucer concordance lists five cases 
of moode or mode <mdd, as against our single occurrence of moede 
< modus. The appearance of a new loan word, probably phonetically 


*There is an excellent and clear discussion of this confusing situation in 
Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World (New York, 1943), 
216-253. 

5 See for example Thomas Morley, A Plaine and Easie Introduction (1597), 
ed. A. Harman (New York, 1952), pp. 22 ff. 
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identical to an older native one, might easily have occasioned an 
unusual spelling. But in any case, the interpolated word served to 
prevent a confusion that the translator thought might arise. 

There is some evidence to suggest that Chaucer may have worked 
from a heavily-glossed French “pony” in translating De Conso- 
latione,® and whether or not the addition of “ prolaciouns ” is indeed 
his own work must depend upon further researches. The gloss would, 
at any rate, seem to be the work of an English hand, for the confusion 
between moode and moede could only occur in English. If an 
ascription of the interpolation can be made to Chaucer himself, how- 
ever, it should cast some serious doubts on the assertion of Prof. C. C. 
Olson, to the effect that “. . . it is clear that Chaucer either did not 
know or did not care about the theoretical aspects of music.”* For 
if the misreading and consequent glossing at Boethius’ “ modos” is 
indeed his own, rather than the work of Jean de Meun or some other 
previous translator, Chaucer’s mistake would indicate that he knew 
and understood at least the notation of the music of the fourteenth 
century. It is a mistake that only a late-medieval musician might 
tend to have made. 


Society of Fellows, Harvard University JOHN HOLLANDER 


Three New Latin Poems of 
Giles Fletcher The Elder 


The poems of Giles Fletcher the Elder herein edited for the first 
time are drawn from Thomas Butts’ Commonplace Book, a folio MS. 
of two hundred and six pages written for and by its owner, the second 
son of Henry VIII’s celebrated physician, Sir William Butts, between 
1560 and 1581.! Its contents consist chiefly of extensive extracts from 


*See Bernard L. Jefferson, Chaucer and the Consolation of Philosophy of 
Boethius (Princeton, 1917), 1-15. Jefferson believes that Chaucer employed 
a French translation by Jean de Meun, and, following Miss Petersen (PMLA, 
xvimt (1903), 173-179), that he may have used Trivet’s commentary in pre- 
paring the longer glosses. I have not discovered a gloss on “ moedes” in 
other translations or commentaries. Alfred’s Old English rendering avoids 
the whole passage, and John Walton’s fifteenth century verse translation, 
following Chaucer even as it may, gives “tunes” for “ modos.” 

‘Clair C. Olson, “Chaucer and the Music of the Fourteenth Century,” 
Speculum, xvi (1941), p. 90. 

*The Commonplace Book is MS. HM 8 of the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California, by whose kind permission the poems of Fletcher are repro- 
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Robert Talbot’s anthology of Medieval Latin poetry, Aurum ez 
Stercore, and of a number of English poems by Thomas Butts him- 
self; among them, verses on his motto, Soyes Sage et Simple, and 
translations of selections from Talbot’s collection.? Scattered through 
the volume, too, are many unprinted poems commemorating members 
of the Butts family by Fletcher, Spelman, Haddon, Parkhurst, Cheke, 
Gosnold, Garter, and other contemporary authors. The compositions 
coming from Fletcher’s hand were inspired by the untimely death of 
Thomas Butts’ wife, Bridget, in 1570, as their title and text indicate: 


Epitaphia in mortem Brigittae Butti Coniugis Thomae Butti Armigeri de 
Ryxburgh Magna in Comitatu Norf. quae obiit 24-die Januarii Anno Domini 
1570 et Anno Regni Domine Elizabeth Dei Gratia excellentissime decimo tertio 


Conditur hic Thomae coniux fidissima Butti 
Armigero quondam nupta Brigitta viro. 
Si quaeras ea qualis erat dum faemina vixit 
Accipe, dum vixit faemiva qualis erat. 

Si proavos quaeras, generoso sanguine ducta 

Usque per innumeros invenietur avos. 
Si mores quales in coniuge posset amare 
Vir suus: eximia cum probitate fides. 
Certabant animo corpus, prudentia formae 
Moribus ingenium, cum gravitate lepos. 
Vivere debuerat: pietas quia caetera vicit 
Apta fuit mundo, sed magis apta Deo. 
Haee satis: hospes abi nec vivere differ in horas 
Quae sua pars hodie, cras tua forsan erit. 


Conditur hoe Butti coniux Brigitta sepulchro 
Armigero quondam faemina nupta viro 


duced. For a short history of the Butts family, see F. W. Steer, “ The Butts 
Family of Norfolk,” Norwich Archeological Journal, xxx, 1946, pp. 181-200. 
There is a good notice of Thomas Butts in C. H. and T. Cooper, Athenae 
Cantabrigienses, 11, Cambridge, 1861, pp. 140-141. The date of the MS. is 
derived from the evidence of handwriting (I have to thank Mr. H. C. Schulz 
of the Huntington Library for his advice in this regard) and watermarks akin 
to Briquet 10732, 10733 and 10770. A note on the flyleaf in Thomas Butts’ 
hand records the fact that he presented the volume to his friend, Frances 
Angier, on 9 July 1581. There seem to be no further additions to the MS 
after that date. 

?On Robert Talbot (ca. 1505-58), a very remarkable scholar on Roman 
Britain for his time, see the account of his life in DNB and the evaluation 
of his work by E. N. Adams, Old English Scholarship in England from 1566- 
1800, New Haven, 1917, passim, and by T. D. Kendrick, British Antiquity, 
London, 1950, pp. 135 ff. His anthology was compiled about 1550, and, though 
never actually published, was nevertheless widely disseminated among con- 
temporary antiquaries. It survives in two copies, Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, MS. 258 and Rawlinson MS. ec. 816 (incomplete). Butts’ verses on 
his motto were printed by R. Masters, The History of the College of Corpus 
Christi and The Blessed Virgin Mary (commonly called Benet) in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Cambridge, 1753, App. No. Ixvii. 
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insignis facie, florens pietate pudica 
Moribus, ingenio provida, larga manu. 

Invidit, vetuitque diu mors esse, sed esse 
Dum vetat id quod erat fecerat esse magis. 

Corpore nam moriens, fama integra, mente superstes 
Dormit humo, terras incolit, astra petit. 


Hie Brigitta iacet Mors ut feret abdita saxum 
Imposuit, facti paenituisse ferunt. 

Vix sex attigerat mediae sexennia vitae, 
Hospes in hac primum cum requievit humo. 

Nil illi pietas, nil profuit aemula virtus 
Plurima nec larga distribuisse manu. 

Nec quae femineae pars est vel maxima dotis 
Foedera legitimi firma tenere fori.’ 


After each epitaph appears the signature “ Per Fletcherum Canta- 
brigiensem,” which can only refer to Giles the Elder who was the lone 
poet among the Fletchers resident at Cambridge in the sixteenth 
century. At the time of Bridget Butts’ death, he was a fellow of 
King’s College with a growing reputation as a man of letters, if we 
may judge from his contribution in the same year to the collection of 
laudatory Latin verses prefacing the second edition of Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments. His connections with the Butts family can be 
established through his elder brother, Richard, whose own fellowship 
at Corpus Christi College would have made him acquainted with 
Thomas both as an old member and as a generous benefactor of the 
College.* lHlowever that may be, it is clear from the enthusiastic 
encomia Thomas Butts received from his contemporaries and faith- 
fully transcribed in his Commonplace Book that he was an active and 
open-handed patron of letters who would not have failed to attempt 
to lure so promising an author as Giles the Elder into his provincial 
literary circle. The epitaphs on Bridget Butts are a measure of his 
success.® 


University of California at Los Angeles ROBERT R. RAYMO 


*HM 8, pp. 20v-2Ir. Bernard Garter’s dreary translations of these poems 
into English appear on the same pages. 

‘The art. on Richard Fletcher in DNB is the best available account of his 
career. His Cambridge period is discussed more fully by Cooper, op. cit., 
p. 205, who also notes (pp. 140-141) Butts’ gifts to his College from which 
he never actually graduated. 

°F. Spelman’s acrostic on Butts’ name, Precatio pro Magistro Buttes, 
Armigero, p. 18r, is the most eloquent and enlightening tribute of a client 
in the collection. His praises of Butts’ encouragement of learning and litera- 
ture are reiterated in the compositions of Gosnold and Parkhurst. 
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The Probable Source 
for Spenser’s Tobacco Reference 


It has been assumed by Joseph Warton and the scholars who fol- 
lowed him * that Spenser’s reference to tobacco in The Faerie Queene? 
is a tribute to his friendship with Walter Ralegh, but that the informa. 
tion must therefore have come from Ralegh is an incorrect assumption. 
In the sixteenth century there were actually two entirely separate 
trends of interest in tobacco.* One group, typified by Ralegh, smoked 
the leaves of the plant, and the other group sought in tobacco a 
vulnerary and a panacea. It is to the latter group that Spenser, but 
not Ralegh, belonged.‘ 

The books on tobacco’s medicinal properties published before 1590 
may roughly be divided into those which merely mention its use as a 
vulnerary,® those which discuss this use, and compilations of material 
in the first two categories. The expanded discussions interest us most, 
and in the second category there are four books: Jean Liébault’s 
translation into French of his father-in-law’s work, Praedium 
rusticum on the management of a country estate, with the tobacco 
references appearing in the edition of 1567 and after; * an herbal by 
the Spanish Nicolo Monardes, which appeared in English in 1577 
under the title, Joyfull Newes out of the newe founde worlde, . 
Englished by Jhon Frampton; William Clowes’ A prooved practise for 
all young chirurgians ..., London, 1588;* and John Banester’s 
An Antidotarie Chyrurgicall, London, 1589.® The latter two books 


1F. M. Padelford, special ed., The Works of Edmund Spenser, A Variorum 
Edition, Book Three (Baltimore, 1934), p. 246. 

#3: 5: 32-33. 

* Jerome E. Brooks, Tobacco Its History Illustrated by The Books, Manu- 
scripts and Engravings in the Library of George Arents, Jr., v. 1 (1507-1615), 
(New York, 1937). See the introduction, pp. 3-56. 

*In 1589 at Youghal, about thirty miles from Spenser’s estate, Ralegh was 
growing tobacco, probably either as a botanical decoration or to smoke. See 
Sarah Augusta Dickson, Panacea or Precious Bane, Tobacco in Sixteenth 
Century Literature (New York, 1954), p. 168. There is no evidence of 
Ralegh’s interest in the medicinal properties of tobacco. 

*Stirpium adversaria nova (London 1570-1571), by Pierre Pena and 
Matthias de L’Obel; and John Gerard’s The Herball or generall Historie of 
Plantes (London, 1597). 

*Gilles Everaerts, De Herba Panacea, 1587, is in effect a compilation of 
the work of Monardes and Liébault, and Dodoens, Stirpium historiae pempta- 
des sex, 1583, reprints paragraphs from Monardes. 

7 Panacea, p. 71. 

* Panacea, p. 174 f. 

* Panacea, p. 176. 
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deal with the curing of gunshot, not arrow, wounds, and they are 
generally a list of case histories illustrating the surgical skill of the 
author rather than descriptions of the curative powers of the new 
panacea. It is more likely that Spenser was in debt to the first two 
books because of the similarity between their descriptions and his, and 
because of the circumstances of publication. It should be added that 
Liébault’s passage on the tobacco cure appeared, without credit to the 
author, as a part of Frampton’s translation,’ so that Spenser could 
have seen the work of both men within the covers of a single volume in 
English. 

Frampton’s translation of Monardes’ herbal frequently refers to 
tobacco as a wound cure. “ A good quantitie of the Joyce of Tabaco, 
and the stamped leaves” '' are recommended for many different ail- 
ments with symptoms appearing on the skin, but one passage deals 
specifically with wounds received in warfare. The survivors “ did 
remember to put upon the woundes the Joyce of the Tabaco, and the 
Leaves stamped. And God would, that puttyng it upon the hurtes, 
the griefes, madnes, and accidentes, wherwith they died was mitti- 
gated .. .”** Then follows, without acknowledgement, Liébault’s 
section on “* Nicotiane,” which ends with a recipe for tobacco ointment 
and the author’s preference for plain tobacco leaves." 

In addition, Frampton’s translation was dedicated “To the right 
worshipfull Maister Edward Dier Esquire . . .” ‘* whom we know was 
a friend of Spenser, and the book was published just two years before 
Spenser made his first reference to his friend.“ Dyer was a friend 
of Sidney, with whom he is most frequently mentioned in the letters, 
and he was also a friend of Abraham Fraunce.'* Dyer must have 
known Spenser well enough to discuss the current scientific news and 
to lend him a book which had just been dedicated to him. It is these 
circumstances of time and friendship which make it doubtful that 
Spenser used a later reprinting of the work of Liébault and Monardes 
in a compilation. 

It is agreed by most scholars that the Timias-Belphoebe episode in 


1° Joyfull Newes out of the newe founde worlde, .. Englished by Jhon 
Frampton, Marchaunt (London, 1577), Fol. 42—Fol. 45. 

" Joyfull Newes, Fol. 37. 

12 Joyfull Newes, Fol. 36v. 

 Joyfull Newes, Fol. 44v. 

 Joyfull Newes, leaf following t. p. 

© Alexander C. Judson, The Life of Edmund Spenser (Baltimore, 1945), 
p. 61. 

**See entry for Edward Dyer in Dictionary of National Biography. 
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the third book of The Faerie Queene refers allegorically to Ralegh and 
Elizabeth. If we assume Spenser’s familiarity with Frampton’s trans- 
lation, there is a possibility, but only that, that Spenser intended to 
suggest Liébault’s alternate name for “ Nicotiane,” which Frampton 
translated as “ Queenes herbe.”'* The use of tobacco in this context 
would have subtly enhanced Spenser’s allegory of the Queen’s 
character. 


Brown University EMILY K. BRADY 


The Scala Religionis in Paradise Lost 


In Book VIII (253 ff.) of Paradise Lost, unseduced Adam relates 
the three major stages in his religious experience. Since, at this point 
in his autobiography, he is truly “the first Christ,” he can in the 
final stage of his advancement “ see God,” just as, at the moment, he 
plainly perceives the angel. After the Fall the final stage of seeing 
God was closed to all men except Moses, but the two steps that led to it 
were immensely possible and well known to the religiously gifted. 

Awakening into being, Adam springs to his feet, gazes at the sky, 
then at the landscape of wood, valley, hill, and stream. He observes 
the creatures that “ moved and walked, or flew; ” he hears the birds 
singing. Then he peruses himself, and tests his limbs and voice. This 
total examination of both the inner and the outer worlds is the first 
step in the comprehension of the Divine, the first rung on the ladder 
that leads to union. Adam now knows that there must be a higher 
power and asks the creatures, beginning with the sun, who the creator 
is and how he is adored. 

Subsequence to this imagined experience, Christian consideration 
discovered three roads to divine understanding. St. Thomas describes 
the way of merit; St. Bernard, the mystical journey; and St. Bona- 
ventura, the straight route of speculation. It is the latter way, the 
scala mentis that Adam follows at first. The first stair (extra nos) 
enables Adam to suspect a creator in the magnitude, variety, beauty, 
and harmony of Creation. The second stair (intra nos) is applicable 


17 Joyfull Newes, Fol. 42. 
* [tinerarii mentis in Deum, in Tria Opuscula (Quaracchi, 1938), pp. 302-303. 
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to Milton’s Adam, but, as St. Bonaventura observes, because of the 
Fall, it can now be a dubious, barren, and stony way. Hence man 
must look to Christ: “ In Christo quia scala nostra.” 

The natural theologians of Milton’s age elaborated the double stair, 
the extra and the intra nos beyond belief. Man was urged to ex- 
amine the proofs for the existence of God in the universe and in him- 
self, for these proofs of existence were also proofs of Providence.* 
For Adam, however, it is not necessary to go beyond this, and it is 
hardly likely that he would, as so many pagans, have adored the sun, 
that he addressed first. Revelation, which is the regulator of the dicta 
of the book of creatures and the supplier of data that is supra- 
rational comes quickly to inform him. Dante now supplements the 
advice of St. Bonaventura. 

After passing through the lower levels of the purgatorial mount, 
Dante arrives in his vision at the garden of delights, which is the 
garden to which Adam is conveyed in the first stage of the revelatory 
process (283-390). For Dante (XXVIII) the end of purgatorial 
toils is a return to the terrestrial paradise and Adam’s sinless state. 
Here, the purged soul has a vision of the divine. Milton, too, sees to 
it that the first stage of Adam’s supra-rational experience comes in a 
dream, which is the only way in which his tainted sons will hear the 
voice of God; for Abraham, Samuel, and Solomon know God in dreams 
in which he is faintly visible. This lack of definite perception is also 
a character of Adam’s dream, where God is a “shape divine.” This 
part of the pre-lapsarian process is possible, Milton might say, to all 
men; but Adam awakens to find “all real,” a delightful experience 
that he and afterwards only saints can know. 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


Jonathan Swift, Freeman of Dublin 


In 1730, Swift received the most tangible reward he was ever to have 
for his services on behalf of Ireland. This was the gold box, “the 


*See among many, Raymundus de Sabund, Theologie Naturelle (Paris, 
1611), pp. 1-15; Theophilus Raynaud, Scalae a visibili creatura ad Deum 
(Lugduni, 1624), pp. 10-370; Bellarmine, De ascensione mentis (Coloniae, 
1617), pp. 1-186; Mersenne, L’Impiete des Deistes (Paris, 1624), pp. 72-120; 
J. Cognatus, Fundamenta religionis (Duaci, 1598), pp. 18-22. 
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value thereof not to exceed twenty five pounds,” presented to him as 
a freeman of the city by the Dublin Corporation. It appears that 
he had been voted a freeman in 1725; * now, five years later, “ certain 
of the commons setting forth that the Rev. Dean Swift is admitted a 
freeman of this honourable city . . . prayed that the freedom thereof 
may be presented to him in a gold box.” * The resolution, introduced 
on 16 January 1730, passed without dissent. 

Despite such unanimity, however, the Corporation did not act on 
its resolution immediately. When the gold box was presented to him, 
probably at some time between the latter part of Febro<ry and the 
end of March,® Swift pointedly mentioned in his speech of acceptance 
his “ mortification ” at the delay in the presentation. This delay he 
attributed to Joshua, Lord Viscount Allen. Angered by Swift’s recent 
satire on the leaders of the English Interest in Ireland, A Libel on 
D D And a Certain Great Lord, Allen, a violent Whig, 
had on 13 February upbraided the Lord Mayor and other members 
of the Corporation for their intention to honor “a libeller of the 
government.” * 

Allen undoubtedly played a large part in delaying the presentation, 
and Swift amply paid him for his interference.* However, a con- 
temporary account of the affair shows that the appearance of the 
Inbel and Allen’s consequent outburst were not solely responsible for 
the Corporation’s hesitancy in carrying out its resolution. The city offi- 
cials had another reason, and one of which Swift was angrily aware. 


1 See The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 
1910-14), m1, 234, n. 1. Dr. Ball quotes a letter from William Nicolson, 
Bishop of Derry, to Archbishop Wake of Canterbury. Writing on 24 April 
1725, Nicolson says that Swift was made a freeman “about Ten Days ago.” 
Though Nicolson’s information sounds authoritative, there is no record of 
the transaction in the Calendar of Ancient Records of Dublin. The Calendar 
does record the Corporation’s resolution in 1730 to award Swift the freedom 
in a gold box. 

2 Calendar of Ancient Records of Dublin, ed. Sir John T. Gilbert (Dublin, 
1898), vu, 476. 

*It is impossible to say exactly when the ceremony was held (see The Prose 
Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis [Oxford, 1955], xm, xxv). As 
will be shown in this article, it had not yet taken place by 21 February 1730. 
Lines 47-50 of Swift’s poem, “ A Panegyric on Dean Swift,” suggest that the 
presentation had already been made when the poem was written, in February 
or March of 1730 (see The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Sir Harold Williams 
[Oxford, 1937], p. 492). 

*So Swift quotes him in The Substance of What was said by the Dean on 
receiving his Freedom (Prose Works, ed. Davis, xm, 145. All subsequent 
references to the acceptance speech are to this edition). 

* Not only in the acceptance speech, but also in the Advertisement by Dr. 
Swift ... Against ... Lord Allen; A Vindication of His Excellency John, 
Lord Carteret (all in volume xi of the Prose Works); and Traulus, Parts 
One and Two (in Poems, ed. Williams, 794-801). 
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Marmaduke Coghill, Judge of the Prerogative Court in Ireland, 
wrote a letter on 21 February to Edward Southwell, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, telling the latest news about the Corporation’s resolution. 
Though he shared the usual Whig prejudices against Swift, his account 
cannot be dismissed as mere party gossip, for he was intimate in 
government circles, and his letters to Southwell are valuable com- 
mentaries on contemporary events in Dublin. Here is what he says 
about Swift’s freedom: * 


The Dean after three years earnest sollicitation prevailed on our citty to give 
him his freedom in a gold box, and an order was accordingly made by the 
common councill, but he insisted on an inscription which they being unwilling 
to comply with, the makeing the box has bin deffered, & my Ld. Lieut haveing 
occasion to call my Ld. Mayor & Sherriffes before him on occasion of some 
riots committed in the citty, & some expressions haveing dropped from them 
representing their poverty, my Ld. Allen took them up very roundly, & wondred 
how they shou’d complain of poverty, when they were so lavish as to give 
a gold box to a man who neither feared God nor honour’d the King, who had 
wrote a libell on the King Queen & the Government, this has putt a stop to 
the gold box, & it is now a question whether ever he will gett itt, the in- 
scription proposed by the Dean or his friends is as follows—Dublin Janry 
1[6], 1729 [i.e., 1730]: This Day the Ld. Mayor Sherriffs & Commons pre- 
sented the freedom of this citty in this box to Dr. Jon: Swift Dean of St. 
Patricks whom for his great zeal, unequalled abilities & distinguished 
Munificence in asserting the Rights defending the liberties & encourageing 
the manufactures of the Kingdom they justly esteemed the most eminent 
Patriott & greatest ornament of this his native citty & country, such an 
arrogant inscription desird by a man himself is surpriseing but the man is 
so well known that nothing of this nature is new from him, & tho he did 
not draw this himself, yet Dr Delany did it by his approbation. 


If we can for a moment ignore Swift’s consummate suppression of 
any feelings of false modesty, the most significant information in this 
letter is Coghill’s statement that although Allen’s protest had put a 
temporary stop to the plans to honor Swift, the issue was already in 
doubt because of the Corporation’s reluctance to accept the proffered 
inscription. And with Coghill’s letter as a reference, several remarks 
in Swift’s acceptance speech become more pointed. The Substance of 
What was said by the Dean on receiving his Freedom records that 
“The Dean concluded with acknowledging to have expressed his 
wishes, that an inscription might have been graven on the box, shewing 
some reason why the city thought fit to do him that honour, which 


*Sir Harold Williams has noted the existence of this letter (Poems, p. 
494n.), but to my knowledge it has never before been printed. It is in the 
Southwell Correspondence, British Museum, Add. MS. 21122. 
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was much out of the common forms to a person in a private station; 
those distinctions being usually made only to chief governors, or per- 
sons in very high employments.”* This is the conclusion of the 
speech, and it ends the proceedings on a slightly discordant note. 
The Dean, in short, accepted his honor with bad grace. He had 
failed to get his inscription, and he deliberately set out to make the 
city officials uncomfortable by reminding them of it. 

In fact, with the insight afforded by Coghill’s letter, we recognize 
the whole speech as a kind of subtle revenge. As soon as possible 
Swift seized his opportunity: “ When his Lordship had said a few 
words, and presented the instrument, the Dean gently put it back, 
and desired first to be heard” (p. 145). He exploited his advantage 
skillfully. Dr. Herbert Davis has noted the condescension with which 
he behaved at the ceremony—like Gulliver at the Court of Lilliput— 
and the irony with which he treated Allen’s charges.’ Equally ironic 
is his absolution of the Corporation from any blame for the delay 
which had attended the presentation; that, he assured the Lord 
Mayor and the councilmen, had been owing wholly to Lord Ailen. 
Nor did his use of the Allen incident end here. Since he had been 
so foully misrepresented by the Viscount’s attack, Swift felt compelled 
“to give some account of himself for above twenty years, if it were 
only to justify his Lordship and the city for the honour they were 
going to do him” (pp. 146-7; italics mine). And so the gathered 
dignitaries heard their resolution “ justified ” by a brief review of the 
Dean’s activities: his procuring of the First Fruits for the Irish 
Church ; his charity to small tradesmen ; his 1720 Proposal in support 
of Irish manufactures. The relation was climaxed by his admission of 
the authorship of The Drapier’s Letters. 

Swift’s audience cannot be supposed so stupid as to have believed 
they were hearing only an answer to Lord Allen. They must have 
been embarrassingly conscious of the similarity of this recital to the 
“great zeal, unequalled abilities, and distinguished munificence ” of 
the rejected inscription. Swift was, in effect, “inscribing ” his gold 
box! ® 


*P. 148. Dr. Davis argues convincingly that this account, although ostensi- 
bly written by an outsider, is actually by Swift (see his Introduction to 
volume XII, pp. XXv-xxvi). 

* Ibid., p. xxvi. 

*Swift may not have confined his ironic references to the unadorned box 
to his acceptance speech. In “A Panegyric on Dean Swift,” he mentions the 
box and adds, “ Where, if the curious List to read ’em, / They’ll find his Life, 
and Acts, and Freedom, / And the great Name engrav’d most fairly, / Of him 
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Swift’s insistence that his achievements be recorded may strike us 
as humorous or pathetic. We would like to think that he had no part 
in the actual composing of the inscription (though it is difficult to 
ignore Coghill’s statement that Delany had Swift’s approval) and that 
Coghill was maliciously exaggerating his “ three years earnest sollicita- 
tion ” for the honor. But whatever the part Swift played and however 
questionable the taste with which the whole affair was managed, we 
must realize the motives for his conduct. Long before 1730, he had 
become justifiably embittered by a succession of keen disappointments. 
His efforts to secure the First Fruits had not been sufficiently acknowl- 
edged, and though his intervention in Irish politics had made him 
the hero of the people, it had cost him official favor and subjected 
him to the libels and insults of party scribes. Lord Allen was by no 
means the first to call the Dean of St. Patrick’s a traitor and a 
Jacobite. Now that he was to receive some official recognition as the 
Irish Patriot, Swift wanted an explicit vindication of his loyalty and 
his services to Ireland. For some reason—deference, perhaps, to the 
Whigs at Dublin Castle, or an understandable irritation at being told 
how to award its honors—the Corporation refused to gratify him, and 
he had to be content with the lesser triumph of his acceptance speech.” 


The Ohio State University OLIVER W. FERGUSON 


Gray’s “ Epitaph Revisited 


Several years ago Dr. Frank E. Ellis published an illuminating 
essay on Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country Church-Yard (PMLA, 


that Ireland sav’d, and Harley; / With quaint Inscription, which contains, / 
laid out with no less Art than Pains, / Most of his Virtues, all my Brains” 
(ll. 51-57). If the poem was written after the presentation, the passage is, 
of course, ironic. The last line, incidentally, is a virtual confirmation of 
Coghill’s statement that Delany composed the inscription, for Delany is the 
speaker in the poem. 

*° Swift reacted similarly six years later, when the Corporation of Cork 
voted him his freedom in a silver box. Because the box was uninscribed and 
the accompanying parchment that announced the freedom was not sufficiently 
detailed, Swift returned both to the Cork Corporation (see Swift’s Corre- 
spondence, ed. Ball. v1, 42-43). On this occasion, he apparently had his way. 
In his edition of Swift’s works, Sir Walter Scott quotes a note of Deane 
Swift’s: “In consequence of this letter, there was an inscription, and the 
city arms of Cork engraved on the box, and reasons on the parchment in- 
yy for presenting him with the freedom of that city” (2nd edn., 
XIX, 
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LXVI, 971). Yet he left certain problems unsolved. In the present 
paper I shall confine myself solely to the dramatic structure, the 
topography, and to the action, real and imagined, in order to answer 
the question, “ Who wrote ‘The Epitaph’? ” 

On the opening lines, Ellis quotes John Hill, one of the first critics: 
“Let us recollect the situation of the poet, in a still evening, con- 
templating, from an elevated spot, the country round him, while there 
is searce light for the prospect ” (p. 989). Hill is surely correct. The 
Spokesman is high enough above the lea to see the herd winding across 
it, to observe the landscape, and, perhaps, to see the distant folds. 
Somewhere nearby is the tower: the simplest explanation of lines 9 
to 12 is that it is the Spokesman himself who is molesting the owl’s 
reign. Certainly, he is not at the tower, nor in the graveyard : “ those ” 
elms and “ that ” yew-tree indicate that he is not in the latter, a fact 
emphasized by the parallel construction of these phrases with 
“ yonder ” tower. 

Line 45, however, indicates either that Gray is inconsistent or that 
the position of the Spokesman has changed. “This neglected Spot ” 
plainly indicates that he is now in the churchyard. To be sure, it 
may be argued that the graveyard, since he may imagine as well as 
actually see the graves, has become so real to him that he can refer 
to it by “this.” However, the principle of economy should hold in 
this as in all kinds of analysis: unnecessary complications should not 
be introduced. The simpler interpretation is that the Spokesman, dur- 
ing his “ reflections on the Scene” (Ellis, 998), has moved from the 
hillside or elevated spot to the churchyard itself.!_ Lines 77 to 84 con- 
firm this interpretation. If “still” is translated as “ always ” rather 
than “yet,” the passage can be phrased thus: “ Despite the unim- 
portance of such people, someone always erects memorials to protect 
their graves from insult and to appeal to the sympathy of the 
passer-by.” 

In line 93 enters the Stonecutter-Poet, Ellis’ most important and 
most disputed contribution to the interpretation of the poem. Surely, 
that this figure is in the poem can scarcely be denied. The question 
is how and when he is there. As for the first problem, he exists only 
in the imagination of the Spokesman, nor must this fact be forgotten 
for a moment. And as a projection of the Spokesman’s imagination, 
he is very much like him, alienated from Society. In the same way, 
the Kindred Spirit is a projection with a similar personality. There 
remains the question of time. “ Dost ” indicates that the Spokesman 
imagines the Stonecutter to be living at the time of the former’s 
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monologue, while “shall inquire” suggests that the Spokesman 
imagines the imaginary Stonecutter’s death as a future event, to 
occur after the Spokesman’s visit and after the poem’s utterance. 

In the same way as he has invented the Stonecutter and the Kindred 
Spirit, the Spokesman now imagines the hoary-headed Swain, an 
illiterate old man who describes the Stonecutter in language filled with 
literary echoes. No language could be more appropriate, for the 
Swain is a projection of the Spokesman, himself a literary and culti- 
vated individual. It is proper for him to imagine the Swain’s speech 
in terms of the pastoral tradition; for the Spokesman has a very 
lively imagination. He imagines the imaginary Swain guiding an 
imaginary enquirer, the Kindred Spirit, to an imaginary epitaph. 
And this leads to the right question. It is not, “Who wrote the 
Epitaph?” It cannot be the Spokesman, who imagines the Epitaph, 
and in this sense only composes it as part of his meditation. The right 
question is, “ Who is it that the Spokesman imagines will write the 
epitaph?” The answer lies in line 124: “He gain’d from Heav’n 
(‘twas all he wish’d) a Friend.” And the fact that the Spokesman 
imagines it accounts for the literary flavor; it is not in the least crude, 
as it would have been had the Spokesman been reading a real epitaph 
inspired by “ th’ unletter’d Muse.” 

There remains a further question important to this problem. What 
is the relation of the poem to the title? After Gray’s time this kind 
of poem came to be called a dramatic monologue. The title provides 
the frame, or setting. It is not Gray who wrote an elegy in Stoke 
Poges, but an imaginary poet invented by Gray who composes a poem 
in an unidentified graveyard. Gray imagines the anonymous Poet, 
who is the Spokesman. 

To sum up, the Poet-Spokesman moves from a hillside to the church- 
yard, examines the tombstones, imagines the local Stonecutter-Poet 
whose function it is to compose epitaphs and carve them, imagines an 
inquirer who will ask about him after his death sometime in the future, 
imagines the Swain who will be asked, imagines the epitaph that will 
be written for the Stonecutter, and imagines the Friend who will 
write it and who, perhaps, will succeed him as village epitaph-writer 
and carver. 

Analyzed in this way, the dramatic structure and the imaginative 
levels of the poem are perfectly clear and exquisitely realized. 


University of Pennsylvania MORSE PECKHAM 
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Irony in Blake’s ‘‘ Holy Thursday ”’ 


The general ironic tone of Blake’s account of charity children in 
“ Holy Thursday ” (Songs of Innocence) has been frequently noted: 
though the children seem happy they were often flogged, poorly fed, 
and annually forced to march through the streets to St. Paul’s to 
give thanks for the “ kindnesses ” they had received during the year, 
and to celebrate the anniversary of the founding of the schools. Blake’s 
irony, however, is even more profound and pervasive than has been 
noticed: it takes into account not only the schools themselves but the 
entire concept of professional charity symbolized in the poem by the 
beadles who rule over the procession, by the regimentation of the 
children and the colorful uniforms they wear, and by the “ wise 
guardians of the poor.” 

Though we do not know whether Blake himself actually saw one of 
these processions before he wrote the poem,’ clearly he was aware of 
the public’s sentimental approval of them: it was indeed a “ spectacle 
pleasing both to God and man,” as Addison wrote in The Guardian, 
No. 105. Bernard Mandeville was somewhat differently impressed as 
his “ Essay on Charity, and Charity Schools ” of 1723 reveals. In one 
passage of this notorious and widely read essay, after showing how 
public opinion of “slovenly sorry Fellows” changes once they don 
bright red uniforms and grenadier’s caps, Mandeville applies this idea 
to the uniformed charity children : 


There is something Analogous to this in the Sight of Charity Children; there 
is a natural Beauty in Uniformity which most People delight in. It is 
diverting to the Eye to see children well match’d, either Boys or Girls, march 
two and two in good order; and to have them all whole and tight in the 
same Clothes and Trimming must add to the comeliness of the sight; and 
what makes it still more generally entertaining is the imaginary share which 
even Servants and the meanest in the Parish have in it, to whom it costs 
nothing; Our Parish Church, Our Charity Children. In all this there is a 
Shadow of Property that tickles every body that has a Right to make use 
of the Words, but more especially those who actually contribute and had a 
great Hand in advancing the pious Work” (F. B. Kaye, ed., The Fable of the 
Bees: or, Private Vices, Publick Benefits, Oxford, 1924, 1, 281-282). 


* Though Blake was in London during perhaps three of these anniversary 
celebrations the chance of his having seen one before the writing of “ Holy 
Thursday ” is, at best, slight. The services were not held in St. Paul’s until 
1782 and Blake’s poem was written about 1784. 

* For other contemporary accounts in the same vein see D. V. Erdman, 
Blake: Prophet against Empire (Princeton, 1954), p. 111, and M. G. Jones, 
The Charity School Movement (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 59-61. 
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Though the idea, language, tone, and an occasional phrase of this 
passage are similar to Blake’s poem, it is not my intention to claim 
it as a source, but rather to suggest that Blake’s method of attack upon 
“charity” is similar to Mandeville’s: both men reveal, ironically, 
that the schools were based not on kindness, altruism, and Christian 
charity, but upon the self-love and what Mandeville called the “ private 
vices” of their sponsors. 

Mandeville’s reference to the colored uniform is especially interest- 
ing since Blake, too, clothes his children in bright colors (“red and 
blue and green ”), despite the fact that charity school uniforms were 
usually drab “to drive home the lessons of poverty, humility, and 
submission.” * It is possible, of course, that Blake intended the colored 
suits and dresses to be the children’s Sunday finery, put on to brighten 
the occasion; and it is true that there were several charity schools 
known by the color of their uniforms.* But in this light Mandeville’s 
attack is all the more valid, and Blake’s regimented procession becomes 
pure sham—sham pleasantness, sham “ cleanliness,” sham relief from 
poverty, sham charity.® 

In the last stanza of “ Holy Thursday ” Blake’s irony reaches its 
peak, partly because he employs the title officially given to the bene- 
ficent patrons of charity schools. In this stanza the children demon- 
strate their essential innocence, despite the attempts to make them 
conform to a hypocritical regimen, by spontaneously, “ like a mighty 
wind,” raising their voices to heaven in song. Instantly the wooden 
galleries in which they sit® seem transformed into the “seats of 


* Jones, p. 75. 

‘For example, the Grey Coat Hospital in Westminster and the Green Coat 
Hospital in Cork. 

*Similarly Mandeville’s view that the virtues of society are a direct result 
of the vices of individuals anticipates Blake’s view in “ The Human Abstract,” 
in which the apparent virtues of worldly pity and mercy are seen to be the 
result of rationalizing the misery of man. For example, in his essay on 
charity Mandeville writes “ that in a free Nation where Slaves are not allow’d 
of, the surest Wealth consists in a Multitude of laborious Poor; for besides 
that they are the never-failing Nursery of Fleets and Armies, without them 
there could be no Enjoyment, and no Product of any Country could be valua- 
ble. To make the Society happy and People easy under the meanest Circum- 
stances, it is requisite that great Numbers of them should be Ignorant as 
well as Poor” (Kaye ed., 1, 287-288). And where Blake writes in “The 
Human Abstract” that “mutual fear brings peace, / Till the selfish loves 
increase,” Mandeville writes in Remark (R.) to the Fable: “The only useful 
Passion then that Man is possess’d of toward the Peace and Quiet of a Society, 
is his Fear, and the more you work upon it the more orderly and governable 
he'll be . . .” (Kaye, 1, 206). 

*“ To accommodate the huge gatherings, estimated at 12,000 persons, wooden 
galleries were erected at considerable expense to hold ‘the little Eleemo- 
synaries’” (Jones, p. 60). 
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Heaven.” Beneath the children, unable to “rise” in the same way, 
“sit the aged men, wise guardians of the poor,” the poor who need, 
not guarding, but the love which is absent from such professional pity. 
The title, “ guardians of the poor,” was incorporated frequently into 
the poor laws of the day and has indeed survived in literary usage 
down to Shaw’s Major Barbara (“ Board of Guardians”). In 1735, 
for example, a resolution was made in the House of Commons to 
better the relief and employment of the poor, and in the same year, 
and again in 1751, one of the committee members who introduced the 
resolution published a pamphlet which includes a transcription of it. 
Its “ professional” tone, its “incorporation” of charity, and its 
official title for charity administrators all apply to Blake’s poem. The 
following is from the preamble to the resolution : 


Whereas several Hospitals and Infirmaries have of late been established and 
maintained by voluntary Charities, to the great Comfort of the Poor: And 
whereas such Charities would probably become more general, were Men of 
great Station, Fortune, and Credit, appointed to receive the Contributions of 
well-disposed Persons, and to see the same duly applied, by which many of 
the Poor might be better taken care of, and the Rates for their Maintenance 
in Time be lessened; be it therefore enacted, That in every County within 
that Part of Great Britain called England, and Dominion of Wales, every 
Peer and Lord of Parliament residing within the County, the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County for the time being residing within the County, the Custos 
Rotulorum for the time being likewise residing in the County, the High 
Sheriff for the time being, the Knight or Knights of the Shire for the time 
being, every Bishop, Dean, and Archdeacon for the time being, having Juris- 
diction in the County, or any Part thereof, and every Person residing in the 
County, possessed of Land lying therein, either Freehold or Copyhold, for his 
own Life, or some greater Estate, of the yearly Value of Three hundred 
Pounds, registering his Name at some General Quarter Session of the Peace 
for the said County, shall be a Corporation by the Name of The (Guardians of 
the Poor of the said County; ... ({John Hay], Remarks on the Laws re- 
lating to the Poor; with Proposals for their better Relief and Employment, 
London, 1751, pp. 71-72). 


The final irony of the poem, then, lies in the relationship between 
this anniversary celebration of professional charity-mongers and Holy 
Thursday itself, Ascension Day. While the beadles and the wise 
guardians of the poor raise the children above the poverty of the 
streets by marching them into the specially-built galleries of St. Paul’s, 
the children on their own (“with radiance all their own”) ascend 
through their song far above the physical confines of the “ high dome 
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of Paul’s.” Momentarily, at least, they, like Christ, escape the grave 
of this world, of Blake’s “ London.” 


University of Wisconsin ROBERT F. GLECKNER 


sabuco de Nantes, Feijé6o, and Robert Southey 


Southey’s interest in Spanish literature and its relationship to his 
own writings was the topic of an extensive study by Ludwig Pfandl 
(“Robert Southey und Spanien,” Revue Hispanique, xxvii [1913], 
1-315). The German critic, did not, however, concern himself with 
Southey’s comments on Oliva Sabuco de Nantes, sixteenth-century 
authoress of treatises on medicine and originator of certain notions 
about nervous diseases. Her principal work is entitled Nueva filosofia 
de la naturaleza del hombre (Madrid: P. Madrigal, 1587),? which 
later attracted the attention of Feijéo. The Benedictine speaks of 
dona Oliva as follows: 


. fue de sublime penetracion, y elevado numen en materias Fisicas, Medi- 
cas, Morales, y Politicas, como se conoce en sus Escritos. Pero lo que mas 
la ilustr6 fue su nuevo systema Fisiologico, y Medico, donde, contra todos los 
antiguos, establecié que no es la sangre la que nutre nuestros cuerpos, sino 
el jugo blanco derramado del celebro por todos los nervios: y atribuyé a los 
vicios de este vital rocio casi todas las enfermedades. A este systema, que 
desatendié la incuriosidad de Espafia, abrazé con amor la curiosidad de Ingla- 
terra, y ahora ya lo recibimos de mano de los estrangeros, como invencion 
suya, siendolo nuestra. j; Fatal genio de los Espafioles! .. .* 


Robert Southey was probably the first to take note of Feijéo’s 
interest in the writings of Sabuco de Nantes. In the catalogue of 


* A dissertation by Christopher Longest, “ The Spanish Sources of Southey,” 
Univ. of Chicago, 1915, was not made available to me. 

?On Sabuco de Nantes, see BAF, Lxv; Florentino M. Torner, Dona Oliva 
Sabuco de Nantes, siglo XVI (Madrid, 1935) ; M. de Iriarte, El doctor Huarte 
de San Juan y su examen de ingenios (Madrid, 1948), pp. 167, 170, 279. 

’Theatro critico-universal (Madrid: J. Ibarra, 1773), 1, Dise. xvi, § 112, 
pp. 371-372. See also Theatro, tv, Disc. xiv, § 94, “ Glorias de Espafia, segunda 
parte”; Cartas eruditas y curiosas (Madrid: Imprenta Real de la Gazeta, 
1774), m1, carta 28, $10; v, carta 9, §32. Gregorio Marafién in Las ideas 
biolégicas del Padre Feijé6o (Madrid, 1934), p. 113 comments on Feijéo’s 
“generosa propaganda de varios eminentes o mediocres médicos espafoles 
deseonocidos de su tiempo,” such as dofia Oliva, whose ideas he considers 
“pintorescos disparates.” 
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Southey’s library, we find listed a copy of doa Oliva’s work with a 
note indicating that it contains remarks in the hand of the poet 
laureate.* The copy is now in the possession of the library of the 
Hispanic Society of America. At the bottom of the title page, we 
find written “ Robert Southey, Keswick 1826.” The copy bears the 
following autograph note on the flyleaf facing the title page: 


This book contains the first theory of nervous diseases, for which all phy- 
sicians are bound to bless the memory of Dofia Oliva Sabuco. 


Feijoo enumerates her among the women who have reflected most honour on 
Spain. Theatro Crit. T. I, Dis. 16, § 112. 


Nicolas Antonio misdates the first edition as having appeared in 1588; he 
speaks of a second printed somewhere else, & a third at Braga, 1622.° 


Southey devotes several chapters to the life and works of dona Oliva 
in The Doctor.® Southey comments on Feijéo’s interest in her work 
and also discusses some of her medical theories and views of political 
reformation. 


The Johns Hopkins University KARL LUDWIG SELIG 


Bishop Blougram’s Miracles 


The speaker of Browning’s Bishop Blougram’s Apology is now 
generally believed to be a composite character drawn partly from 
Cardinal Wiseman and partly from John Henry Newman.’ That 
Blougram was intended to represent Wiseman is clear both from the 


* Catalogue of the Valuable Library of the late Robert Southey . . . which 
will be sold by auction ... by Messrs. S. Leigh Sotheby & Co. (London, 
1844), no. 3453; see also “Em torno de R. Southey (no centendrio de sua 
morte),” Revista do Instituto Histérico e Geografico Brasileiro, CLXxvIl 
(1943), 117; MLR, xxxvim (1943), 181-191. 

5 For editions of the Nueva filosofia, see Pérez Pastor, no. 273, Gallardo, 
no. 3751, Salva, no. 2747, Heredia, no. 4274. 

* London, 1848, chapts. eexvi-eexviii, eexx-cexxi. The following remark (pp. 
582-583) explains the marginalia in the copy: “ Burgh procured the book. .. . 
That precious copy is now in my possession; my friend has noted in it, as 
was his custom, every passage that seemed worthy of observation, with the 
initial of his own name—a small capital, neatly written in red ink.” See 
also Southey’s Common-Place Book, fourth series (London, 1851), 484, 689. 

*C. R. Tracy’s “ Bishop Blougram,” MLR, xxxiv (July, 1939), pp. 422-425, 
argues for this, and Tracy’s conclusions have been accepted by W. C. DeVane, 
A Browning Handbook (New York, 1955), p. 242, and W. O. Raymond, The 
Infinite Moment (Toronto, 1950), p. 139. 
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topical allusions in the poem itself * and from Browning’s admission 
of his intention to Charles Gavan Duffy.’ It is almost equally clear 
that Blougram’s insistence on the necessity for belief in the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius (ll. 726-8, 743-4) and in the 
“winking” Virgin (ll. 374-8, 699-700) is not at all characteristic 
of Wiseman,* but does correspond closely to a statement made by 
Newman in his Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in 


England: 


I think it impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought for the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, and for the motion of 
the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States.° 


By drawing on Newman for some of Blougram’s most striking lines, 
Browning produced a portrait that was hardly fair to Wiseman. Yet 
Browning allowed the portrait to pass for Wiseman alone, and, in 
fact, declared that he thought Blougram to be a just representation 
of the Bishop.® 

The inconsistency of Browning’s stand with the facts of the poem 
can, however, be reconciled. Probably Browning was unaware that 
he had drawn upon Newman for his portrait of Blougram and he 
emphasized Blougram’s belief in miracles on the assumption that he 
was portraying a well known aspect of Wiseman’s thought. Brown- 
ing’s mistaken attribution of Newman’s ideas to Wiseman probably 
resulted from his reading a review by W. E. Aytoun of George 
Borrow’s Lavengro; the review appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
March, 1851,7 and Browning would most likely have chanced upon it 
during his visit to London in the summer of that year. Aytoun, whe 
certainly had either read Newman’s Present Position or heard reports 


* Tracy, p. 423. 

*Charles Gavan Duffy, My Life in Two Hemispheres (London, 1898), 0, 
pp. 258-261. 

*DeVane, p. 242 (footnote 67), cites Wiseman’s The Real Presence of the 
Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, proved 
from Scripture in Eight Lectures, written in 1851; this, however, contains no 
reference to the miracles in question, nor have I been able to find any mention 
of them in the corpus of Wiseman’s writings. 

*John Henry Newman, Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in 
England (London, 1851), p. 410. Tracy, p. 423, notes that the passage was 
reprinted in the Morning Chronicle for October 21, but the likelihood of 
Browning’s seeing the Morning Chronicle for that date is rather slight since 
he was in Paris at the time and remained there during the winter of 1851-52. 

* Duffy, p. 258. 

"Pp. 322-337. The review is unsigned, but Blackwood’s records attribute 
it to Aytoun. Perhaps it was with his source in mind that Browning in 
ll. 944-946 had Blougram refer to Gigadibs’ Blackwood publications. 
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of it, began his review with an eye more to humor than exactness by 
violently yoking Wiseman’s name to Newman’s thought: 


It is not safe now to deny miracles, to sneer at stories of winking images, 
or to speak lightly of the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. Cardinal 
Wiseman, in his future attempts to familiarise us with the doctrines of saintly 
interference, will find a good deal of work already cut and dry for his hand. 
Pious young noblemen, whose perversion is only of a few weeks’ standing, 
have already laid in such a stock of exuberant faith, that all Europe rings 
with the fame of their pilgrimages; and the chain in the church of St. Peter 
ad Vincula has already been suspended around more than one English neck, 
in token of the entire submission of the proselytes to the spiritual yoke of 
Rome. 


It is to this source that Blougram’s miracles can most probably be 
traced, for here, in place of Newman’s ponderous “ motion of the eyes 
of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States ” we get “ wink- 
ing images,” an easy step to Blougram’s “winking Virgin” and 
“ Virgin’s winks.” Here, too, would be the source for Blougram’s: 

Lord So-and-So—his coat bedropped with wax, 

All Peter’s chains about his waist, his back 

Brave with the needlework of Noodledom .. . 

(ll. 424-6) 

Browning, no doubt unaware that he was being misled, transferred 
the whole to Blougram and unintentionally created a composite 
character. 


Marquette University ROBERT C. SCHWEIK 


Yanko Goorall, A Note on 
Name Symbolism in Conrad’s Amy Foster 


Perhaps only Dr. Kennedy, by his painstaking reconstruction of the 
details of Yanko Goorall’s strange adventure, is able to penetrate the 
terrible void of loneliness that surrounds the Carpathian peasant in 
the hostile atmosphere of Brenzett. Yet there is one detail that 
escapes the “ unappeasable curiosity ” of the Doctor, a touching detail 
that Conrad inserted, perhaps for himself, protected from the corrosive 
fluid of Dr. Kennedy’s mind and from the minds of the readers he 
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leads. This is the detail of Yanko’s name. As far as Yanko can tell 
Dr. Kennedy, it means little John; yet it means more than that. For 
it is really the vocative diminutive Jan or John, expressing all the 
familiarity and affection that such a form has in Polish. Now it is 
enormously significant that Yanko (Polish, Janku) should have given 
his name in this form, rather than in the generalized nominative Jan 
or John. Of course, Yanko, who is hardly capable of any kind of 
abstract power, for whom England appears inhabited by “ faces of 
people from the other world,” would have given his name in the form 
which he heard most frequently, in the form of the dramatic concrete 
situation of being addressed by those who were familiar and affection- 
ate. For in the small world of the village Yanko would have known 
no others. 

Is not this detail of Yanko’s name similar to his pathetic attempts 
to recapture the living experience of the world from which he had been 
torn, only to have all misunderstood by the inhabitants of Brenzett: 
his attempt to dance in the village tavern; his habits of singing while 
walking in the fields, of wearing his coat over one shoulder like a 
hussar’s dolman; his desire to speak to his son in the language of 
his fathers. But of all these attempts to recapture his lost world, 
the most pathetic is that of his name, the badge of his identity. For 
it recalls his being in the concrete texture of his daily life in the 
Carpathian village; and the transformation it undergoes, the loss of 
its affectionate and familiar accents, is symbolic of the loss of his 
identity in the strange and alien land of the English village. 

And none suspect the pathos of this transformation. Dr. Kennedy 
can suspect the pathos of Yanko’s weeping before the Norway pines, 
of the comfort he takes in Miss Swaffer’s steel cross, of his desperate 
clinging to the accents of his native tongue, but he does not suspect 
the pathos of Yanko’s name. None suspects, yet perhaps one does, 
Amy, the one who was able to bridge the cultural gap, if only for a 
short time, by the universal language of compassion. For we are told 
in the last lines of the story that she had named her baby, Yanko’s 
baby, Johnny, which means little John. “ And looking at him,” Dr. 
Kennedy says in the last line, “ I seemed to see again the other one— 
the father, cast out mysteriously by the sea to perish in the supreme 
disaster of loneliness and despair.” 


Chicago, Ililnois EDWARD WASTOLEN 
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Dramatic Irony in Hawthorne’s Romances 


Although Hawthorne’s dramatic irony has seldom been mentioned 
by his critics, it is one of the most frequent, flexible, and important 
literary devices in his four major romances.* Dramatic irony in 
general may be considered as having three degrees or stages. First, 
any situation is ironic, to some extent, if it involves a diametrical 
contrast between appearance and reality, expectation and event, or 
intention and accomplishment. Irony at this level adds emphasis and 
interest to a story. Second, a higher degree of irony appears, most 
readers would agree, whenever the contrasted elements are logically 
connected, as in Oedipus Rex, in which the fulfillment of Oedipus’ fate 
results from his attempt to escape that fate. Lrony at this level gives 
a story structure as well as emphasis. Third, dramatic irony reaches 
its highest degree, I believe, when it carries a share of the theme, i.e., 
when the reader perceives, in addition to the logical connection between 
the contrasted elements, a moral connection. Macbeth’s crimes of 
ambition are linked to his downfall not only as cause and effect but as 
sin and punishment. 

Hawthorne uses almost exclusively the third level of irony, at which 
it carries meaning; in fact, each of his four romances contains one 
predominant ironic pattern closely associated with the central theme 
of the book. If we remember that in The Scarlet Letter Hester’s sin 
and shame are signified partly by the most gorgeous part of her 
costume, partly by the beautiful child Pearl, we may guess the central 
ironic pattern in the first romance: the deceptive way in which good 
and evil sometimes resemble one another. Charles Feidelson, Jr., 
suggests that The Scarlet Letter is “a kind of exposition of the nature 
of symbolic perception ” * and the book’s explicit moral is, “ Be true! 
Be true! Be true! Show freely to the world, if not vour worst, yet 
some trait whereby the worst may be inferred!”* Yet the novel is 
filled with characters whose moral realities contradict their appear- 
ances. During the first scene, Hester resembles a Madonna; through- 
out the novel, the greatest cruelty is exercised by a doctor, Chilling- 


2 Richard Fogle discusses the dramatic irony associated with Dimmesdale 
and Chillingworth, and identifies several other examples in Hawthorne’s tales: 
Hawthorne’s Fiction: The Light & the Dark (Norman, Okla., 1952), pp. 111- 
114, et passim. For a related topic, see Alfred H. Marks, “ German Romantic 
Irony in Hawthorne’s Tales,” Symposium, vir (1953), 274-305. 

? Symbolism and American Literature (Chicago, 1953), p. 10. 

* The Scarlet Letter, p. 307. All quotations from Hawthorne’s works are 
from the Riverside Edition, ed. G. P. Lathrop (Boston, 1883). 
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worth. More significantly, Dimmesdale, the most revered man in the 
town, is actually one of its worst sinners, and Chillingworth, whom 
the minister considers his best friend, is in reality his worst enemy. 
Of the three central characters, the most virtuous is the confessed 
adulteress, the most evil the wronged husband. 

The central irony also appears when a character conceals guilty 
intentions behind apparently good actions. The most obvious ex- 
amples are Dimmesdale and Chillingworth, whose actions are, in fact, 
as Richard Fogle has pointed out, true as well as good. In Dimmes- 
dale’s sermons, he says repeatedly that he is “ the worst of sinners, an 
abomination, a thing of unimaginable iniquity,” but as he knows, these 
confessions are thought to be evidence of his saintliness.° Similarly, 
Chillingworth’s advice to Dimmesdale is the truest he can offer for the 
minister’s physical and spiritual welfare; it is Chillingworth who 
denies that “a false show can be better . . . than God’s own truth.” * 
But of course, he means only to torture Dimmesdale, not to make him 
confess. 

Finally, many of the actions in The Scarlet Letter have ironically 
reversed results. Hester attempts twice to protect Dimmesdale — 
first, by obeying Chillingworth’s command to keep his identity secret, 
second, by persuading Dimmesdale to leave America—but each time 
her action tends only to the minister’s harm. On the other hand, 
Chillingworth, by devoting his life to the torment of Dimmesdale, 
unexpectedly creates his own retribution; Dimmesdale escapes, but 
once the minister is dead, Chillingworth is left with no further raison 
détre. Again, it is ironic that Hester and Dimmesdale escape Chil- 
lingworth’s revenge only by giving up and confessing. Sometimes, 
the ironic contrast is compound. As we have seen, Dimmesdale’s 
sermons are literally true but essentially false ; yet hypocritical as they 
are, they work more good than his previous preaching. Chillingworth, 
although encouraging Dimmesdale to confess, does not want or expect 
him to follow this advice; yet Dimmesdale says, just after his con- 
fession, that he would have been lost had God not sent “ yonder dark 
and terrible old man, to keep the torture always at red-heat!” 7? 
Everything external about these two situations is good: their appear- 
ance, their literal truth, and their result. Yet each conceals a guilty 
secret. The effect is therefore, in part, to distinguish between the 


* Hawthorne’s Fiction, pp. 111-113. * Scarlet Letter, p. 163. 
* Scarlet Letter, p. 175. * Scarlet Letter, p. 304. 
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essential nature of evil and the particular events in which it may be 
clothed. 

Much of the irony in The House of the Seven Gables is similar to 
that in The Scarlet Letter. For example, there are several contrasts 
between the appearances of the characters and their real natures. 
Hepzibah, the most disagreeable looking character, has the tenderest 
heart ; Judge Pyncheon, the character with the warmest. most frequent 
smile, has the most evil heart. 

More characteristic of the romance, however, are those ironies which 
show the unexpected effects of Time upon man’s intentions and plans. 
The most obvious example is Holgrave, at first a reformer dissatisfied 
with all permanent institutions, who is last seen complaining that the 
Judge’s country-house is not built of stone. Frequently, these ironic 
patterns stress the justice or injustice of Time. The most pathetic 
irony in the romance is in Hepzibah’s fate: out of grief for Clifford’s 
imprisonment, she has secluded herself for a quarter of a century; 
but upon his return, instead of being grateful for her sympathy, he is 
repelled by the ugliness and eccentricity caused by her seclusion. In 
spite of this and the injustice of Clifford’s imprisonment, however, 
The House of the Seven Gables is not a pessimistic book; as in 
The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne presents life at its worst in order to 
isolate and emphasize the real existence of moral values and moral 
laws. Here, I think, we reach the central ironic pattern of the 
romance, to show how Individual Providence, divine justice and mercy, 
operates in a world of accidents, particular injustices, and evil motives. 
Hepzibah has a “wretched conviction that Providence intermeddled 
not in these petty wrongs of one individual to his fellow, nor had any 
balm for these little agonies of a solitary soul; but shed its justice, and 
its mercy, in a broad, sunlike sweep, over half the universe at once. 

. . But Hepzibah did not see that, just as there comes a warm sun- 
beam into every cottage window, so comes a lovebeam of God’s care and 
pity for every separate need.” *® Just as nothing emphasizes the essence 
of evil more than revealing it within an act that is externally good, 
so nothing emphasizes Providential justice or mercy more than to show 
it working through and by means of individual injustices and cruelties. 
When the Judge says, concerning Clifford, “ I set him free! ” Hepzibah 
replies, “ He owed his dungeon to you; his freedom to God’s provi- 
dence!”* But both are right: Providence has released Clifford 


* The House of the Seven Gables, p. 291. 
* Seven Gables, p. 278. 
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through the Judge, who, like Chillingworth, becomes an agent of good 
against his will. Actually, he helps Clifford in four important ways: 
first, he releases him from prison ; second, by dying, he causes Clifford 
to plunge into the stream of human life on the railroad; third, by his 
manner of dying, he clears Clifford’s name; and finally, by dying 
without direct heirs, he makes Clifford rich. 

There are even a few hints that the direct results of Clifford’s im 
prisonment and Hepzibah’s seclusion may be good. Hepzibah, pre- 
sumably because of her suffering, has much greater “ moral weight 
and substance ” than Phoebe.'? And Hawthorne suggests that since, 
if Clifford had been free to cultivate his taste, it might eventually 
have eaten away his affections, “ his long and black calamity may . . 
have had a redeeming drop of mercy at the bottom.” ! 

The third book, The Blithedale Romance, has at least three dis- 
tinct lines of action: the experiment at Blithedale Farm, the relation- 
ship between the sisters Zenobia and Priscilla, and Hollingsworth’s 
philanthropic plan. The romance has been called poorly organized. 
But actually it has a strong underlying unity, in that each of these 
lines of action follows the same ironic pattern. First, the romance 
makes a fundamental distinction between everything that is physical, 
external, proud, and sensuous, and everything that is spiritual, ideal- 
istic, modest, and hidden. The irony is that whoever rejects the 
spiritual and puts too much faith in the physical must pay for his 
choive by suffering through his spiritual nature. The irony is partly 
in his being punished by what he has rejected, partly in the way the 
spiritual nature, apparently so weak and shadowy, becomes his master. 

First, we see this pattern exemplified in the Blithedale experiment. 
The farmers hope to discover spiritual truth by working in the soil, 
but instead they discover that because of their physical labor, their 
spiritual natures are being brutified and destroyed. Otherwise, we see 
little directly concerning the failure of the experiment. But we may 
understand it by seeing how the farmers’ ideals are paralleled in the 
Zenobia/ Priscilla relationship. The farmers hope to live naturally, 
to reunite the physical and the spiritual, to abandon pride and live 
by mutual aid, like brothers and sisters. These ideas all appear in 
Zenobia and Priscilla. Clearly, these two characters represent the 
physical and the spiritual, nature and man’s higher spirit, pride and 
shame. They are literally sisters, and after Priscilla’s request of 
Zenobia on the first night at Blithedale—‘ Only that she will shelter 


*° Seven Gables, p. 167. ™ Seven Gables, p. 140. 
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me. ... Only that she will let me be always near her ” '*—Zenobia 
pledges herself to protect the girl, thus symbolically uniting the phy- 
sical and the spiritual. Much later, Old Moodie orders Zenobia to be 
kind to Priscilla. But his command is futile, for by now Zenobia thinks 
of Priscilla as competing for Hollingsworth’s love, and after visiting 
Old Moodie, she helps to betray Priscilla back into Westervelt’s evil 
power. 

Immediately, the ironic pattern asserts itself. First, Old Moodie 
cuts off Zenobia’s fortune. Second, Hollingsworth has a change of 
conscience and rescues Priscilla. The weaker has won, Zenobia is 
forsaken, and nothing remains for her but suicide. The whole pat- 
tern is foreshadowed, ironically, by Zenobia’s remark on the first night; 
Coverdale, she says, had better compose a ballad about Priscilla: 
“The storm, the startling knock at the door, the entrance of the 
sable knight Hollingsworth and this shadowy snow-maiden, who, 
precisely at the stroke of midnight, shall melt away at my feet in a 
pool of ice-cold water and give me my death with a pair of wet 
slippers!” ?* This anticipates several of the details of Zenobia’s death: 
the hour of midnight, the wet slipper, the pool of ice-cold water, and, 
most of all, the way in which Priscilla causes Zenobia’s death simply 
through her own weakness. 

The third repetition of this pattern is in Hollingsworth. First, it 
is ironic that he, the philanthropist, should prove the most selfish 
character of all. He believes in reforming criminals by appealing to 
their higher natures; his allegiance is therefore entirely to spiritual 
values. But he becomes so obsessed with his scheme that he is finally 
willing to betray his ideal in his actions, if he can realize it in a mate- 
rial edifice. Throughout the romance, his relationship with the two 
women parallels his inner changes. When he decides to marry Zenobia, 
in exchange for her financial support, and to send Priscilla back to 
Westervelt, he both literally and symbolically betrays his spiritual 
ideal for something material. Immediately, like Zenobia, he suffers 
the ironic reversal. He discovers that Zenobia can no longer assist him 
financially, and he regrets his cruelty to Priscilla and rescues her ; but 
he is only increasing his guilt, for now Zenobia dies after denouncing 
him, and he is left completely broken. Priscilla thus represents both 
the spiritual ideals which he has betrayed and the shame which 
dominates him at the end. 

The fourth romance, The Marble Faun, contains a few ironic con- 


** The Blithedale Romance, p. 353. *S Blithedale, p. 357. 
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trasts in character—for example, the angelic Hilda has “ the remorse- 
lessness of a steel blade” ‘*—and a few contrasts between intention 
and result: Hilda, trying to confess to heaven her knowledge of 
Donatello’s crime, is actually telling it to the precise institution, the 
Church, most interested in detecting the murderer. But these in- 
cidental ironies are infrequent. On the other hand, none of the 
romances hinges more completely upon a central ironic pattern. It is, 
of course, the psychological Fortunate Fall, the idea that out of sin 
comes spiritual growth. The chief example is Donatello; Hawthorne 
says that his crime “had kindled him into a man; it had developed 
within him an intelligence which was no native characteristic of the 
Donatello whom we have heretofore known.” '® In fact, Donatello’s 
gain is two-fold, for as a result of his new spiritual maturity he wins 
the love of Miriam. The other good resulting from evil is the way in 
which Hilda’s mere knowledge of the murder humanizes her, until 
finally she can pity Miriam and love Kenyon. 

However, little stress is placed upon the actual result of Hilda’s 
change, and even Donatello’s transformation is left in question. When 
Miriam asks Kenyon whether the crime is a blessing in disguise, he is 
afraid to agree; and when, in turn, he asks Hilda, “Is sin, . . . like 
sorrow, merely an element of human education, through which we 
struggle to a higher and purer state than we could otherwise have 
attained?” ?® she is shocked, and he immediately disavows the idea. 
Perhaps behind Hawthorne’s vacillation lies the thought that although 
sin is the occasion of spiritual growth—even its necessary occasion— 
it is not the cause of it; that spiritual growth comes not from sin but 
from our overcoming the effects of sin. 

But perhaps there is a better explanation. Hawthorne once wrote, 
quoting his wife, “ Men’s accidents are God’s purposes ”; each of his 
romances indicates that men’s injustice and cruelty may be the agents 
of God’s justice and mercy. But in the first three romances, this 
central irony is organic and unique, the outgrowth of a particular 
situation and a particular group of characters. There is therefore 
no reason to believe that the general type of injustice or cruelty or 
evil described must always lead to some final good; and there is hence 
no danger that these evils will be so justified as to lose their meaning. 
But to produce this organic irony requires an artistic energy that by 


“The Marble Faun, p. 437. 
* Marble Faun, p. 203. 
Marble Faun, p. 519. 
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1858 Hawthorne apparently no longer possessed. Of necessity, there- 
fore, he did the next best thing, and used a standard irony that could 
fit any criminal and any crime. But this sort of pattern, in which 
a type of good always depends upon the existence of evil, must come 
very close to justifying that evil; hence, before The Marble Faun was 
ended, Hawthorne felt obliged to deny the implications of his own 
central device. 

Summing up, Hawthorne’s dramatic irony has two main effects: 
first, it emphasizes the idea that moral values and laws have a real 
existence independent of their physical contexts; second, within each 
romance it helps to define the particular central theme. No device, 
I think, more clearly illustrates both Hawthorne’s moral precision 
and his craftsmanship. 


Northwestern University ROBERT STANTON 


Jean Renart and an Attribute of Rulers 


In discussing Jean Renart, Mme Lejeune-Dehousse argues that the 
similarity in both l’Escoufle and Guillaume de Dole in warning against 
the ruler who allows administrative power to fall into the hands of 
vilains and serfs is an indication of the common authorship of the 
two works.’ It is explicitly stated that 


On pourrait aisément multiplier les exemples pour arriver 4 cette conclu- 
sion que les romanciers de la fin du XIIe siecle et du début du XIIIe ne 
discutent jamais la conception gouvernementale des rois ou des barons qu’ils 
mettent en scéne: le point de vue politique ne les intéresse pas. 

Une seule oeuvre fait exception et s’apparente & Guillaume de Dole par le 
soin qu’elle apporte & condamner en termes nets et répétés le souverain qui 
éléve & de hautes dignités ses ‘garcons’ ou ses serfs: le Roman de l’Escoufle. 
Le fait mérite d’étre signalé.* 


Moreover, she employs this discussion to aid in dating Guillaume de 
Dole, for she finds it apt to the political situation of France at a 
particular time, the reign of Philip-Augustus. 


* Rita Lejeune-Dehousse, l’Oeuvre de Jean Renart, Bibliothéque de la Faculté 
de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, Lx1 (Paris, 1935), 58-68. 
Henceforth referred to as Lejeune-Dehousse. 

* Lejeune-Dehousse, p. 60. 
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Le gouvernement de Philippe-Auguste se trouve méme en opposition tellement 
flagrante avec celui du monarque idéal de Jean Renart que l’on peut se de- 
mander si Jean Renart ne s’est pas servi de Philippe-Auguste comme repous- 
soir, et si toutes les attaques qu’il méne contre le souverain ‘démocrate’ ne 
yisent pas directement le monarque frangais.... Je pense done que l’on 
peut considérer comme un point acquis que Jean Renart s’est amusé, en 
tragant le portrait de l’empereur Conrad, & désavouer et & attaquer les ten- 
dances de Philippe-Auguste.* 


There is no doubt that the author of these lines believes this develop- 
ment in the two works to be the personal expression of the political 
and social views of a particular mediaeval author, and also that they 
have a very actual application to the contemporary political and social 
scene. It may be doubted, however, that either of these convictions is 
valid. It is interesting that in reviewing the work of Mme Lejeune- 
Dehousse, V. F. Koenig accepts, as a contribution, “her develop- 
ment of the possibility that the personality of the emperor Corras in 
Guillaume de Dole was sketched in antithesis to that of Philip- 
Augustus ” * when scarcely a year previously he had objected to L.-A. 
Vigneras’ use of a similar argument to relate such a development to 
the political position of Frederick IT: 


The situation depicted in the Hscoufle, he |Vigneras} concludes, must have 
been inspired by that which faced Frederick. Not at all. Jean Renart, like 
the author of Partonopeus de Blois, had strong feelings, as numerous passages 
show, on the subject of persons of base extraction being elevated through 
royal favor to places of honor and power.° 


The reference to the remarks of the author of Partonopeus de Blois, 
dated prior to 1188, singularly weakens Mme Lejeune-Dehousse’s 
assertion that this political attitude appears only in the two works 
which she wishes to ascribe to Jean Renart, and never in other authors 
of the end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th centuries. To Par- 
tonopeus, which antedates Jean Renart, must be added the very similar 


* Lejeune-Dehousse, p. 64. 

*V. Frederic Koenig, “L’oeuvre de Jean Renart. By R. Lejeune-Dehousse,” 
MP, xxxu1 (1936), 319. 

°V. Frederic Koenig, “ New Studies on Jean Renart: the Date of the 
Escoufle,’” MP, xxx (1935), 346. 

*It is, however, the reproach which Peire Vidal makes to Pierre II of 
Aragon in the “ Baros Jezus, qu’en crotz fo mes”: “Catalan et Aragones / 
An senhor honrat e valen/E frane e lare e conoissen, /Humil et ardit e 
cortez. / Mas trop laissa enmanentir / Sos sers, cui Deus bais et azir: / Qu’a 
totz jorns estan en agag / Per far en cort dan et empag.” Les Poésies de 
Peire Vidal éditées par Joseph Anglade, les Classiques frangais du moyen age 
2e édition (Paris, 1923), 134-135. 
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but lengthier, more highly developed discussion of precisely the same 
political attitude in the Cléomadés of Adenet le Roi, which postdates 
the works of Jean Renart.*. To be sure, one can always attempt to 
argue literary sources and influences from one work to another, but 
there is also the other possibility that far from being faced with the 
socio-political beliefs and ideals of a particular author we are merely 
confronted with a mediwval locus or commonplace. This seems even 
more likely when, among the works of Eustache Deschamps, of the 
second half of the following century, one discovers precisely the 
same argument serving as the theme of chansons and ballades. 


Jamais sire ne se face subget, 

Mais ses subgez tiengne en subgeccion, 
Car i] ne puet avoir si dur object 
Com de ses serfs mettre en elacion, 
Car lors ont ilz queue d’escorpion, 
Mors de serpent a langue venimeuse, 
Voix de torel, courage de lyon; 

Serf eslever est chose perilleuse. 


Sage n’est pas qui de serf seigneur fait; 
Car serf seigneur n’a pas discrecion, 
Mais en orgueil considere son fait, 
Ingrat devient. Ne donnerent poison 

Li serf franchy par mortel trahison 

A Alixandre? chose fu merveilleuse. 
N’ont fait les serfs mainte rebellion? 

Serf eslever est chose perilleuse. 


L’Escripture trois ordres nous retret 
Necessaires en toute region: 

Chevalier, prestre et laboureur qui fuet. 
L’un nous deffent, l’autre fait oroison, 
Laboureur fait les biens dont nous vivon 
Croistre et venir; deffense creureuse 
Aux chevaliers est; pour ce vous dison: 
Serf eslever est chose perilleuse. 


* Li roumans de Cléomadés par Adenés li Rois, publié par André van Hasselt 
(Bruxelles, 1865), 1, 5-7. Adenet consecrates some 63 lines (vv. 123-184) to 
this development, which also seems to end with a contemporary allusion: “ Et, 
se li roi qui ore sont / Et li prince ainsi le faisoient, / Je croi bien que miex en 
vaurroient.” 

* Eustache Deschamps, Oeuvres complétes, SATF, 11 (Paris, 1882), 135-136. 
See also vol. m, 53-54, 59-60, 159-161. 
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In the first volume of the very complete les Origines et la formation 
de la littérature courtoise en occident (500-1200), R. R. Bezzola has 
demonstrated the formulation of precisely this political theory by 
Adalberon of Laon in the opening years of the 11th century in protest 
to the administrative policies of Robert the Pious, and explicitly 
underlines its importance for the social and political attitudes of later 
courtly litterature : 


Raoul le Glabre atteste que Robert attribuait tous les siéges épiscopaux 
vyacants & des cleres de basse extraction, surtout & des moines et a des ecclé- 
siastiques attachés & sa cour.... On comprend que cette politique ait 
soulevé la plus vive opposition dans l’aristocratie laique et surtout épiscopale, 
dautant plus que le roi, se détachant des grands vassaux, s’entourait de 
fonctionnaires d’humble condition. Le Carmen ad Rotbertum regem d’Adal- 
béron, un des chefs du parti épiscopal, est, selon l’étude pénétrante de Hiickel, 
expression de cette opposition 4 la nouvelle politique royale de Robert, qui 
tendait, comme fera celle de ses successeurs des XIIe et XIIle siécles, & faire 
de I'Etat féodal légué par les derniers Carolingiens une monarchie absolue 
gouvernée par le roi et ses fonctionnaires.’ 


The second volume promised to add more examples of this attitude 
prior to Jean Renart, both in Latin and in the vulgar tongue, to 
establish the continuity of this political ideal in opposition not to the 
policies of an individual Capetian but to those of almost the entire 
dynasty. Adalberon’s complaints against Robert the Pious are essen- 
tially the same as those of the author of Guillaume de Dole, ’Escoufle, 
Partonopeus de Blois, Cléomadés, and the Changons royaulz. 

The laudatory nature of the description of Conrad is obvious in the 
first of these works and, consequently, it is patent that these traits are 
considered praiseworthy by the author. However, to attempt to 
ascribe the traditional political outlook of a whole social class to a 
single author and to connect opinions in vigor during several hundred 
years to a particular historic epoch seems more than hazardous. It 
should also be added that Mme Lejeune-Dehousse’s feeling that the 
very irrelevance of these fifty lines of Guillaume de Dole to the follow- 
ing action is a clear indication that “le romancier a laissé la parole 
au critique ”!° comes from a strictly modern view of literary compo- 
sition and one almost entirely alien to medieval ideas of structure. 
The connection of such developments is not with the following action, 


*Reto R. Bezzola, les Origines et la formation de la littérature courtoise 
en occident (500-1200), Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sciences 
historiques et philologiques, 286 (Paris, 1944), 310-311. 

‘° Lejeune-Dehousse, p. 58. 
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but with the theories of personal description and the attributes of 
persons, among which is victus or manner of life, which considers 
especially such matters as with whom the character associates, the 
management of his domestic life, and how he discharges his functions, 
This is the connection in which the passage must be understood, not 
its relevance to the subsequent plot. It must also be recalled that in 
the middle ages, the function of personal description was to give praise 
or blame. 

The present note is in no wise intended to attempt either to prove 
or disprove Jean Renart’s authorship of l’Escoufle or Guillawme de 
Dole. It attempts to point out the weakness of several of the argu- 
ments used, admittedly among a great number of others, and to under- 
line that twentieth-century scholars like their nineteenth-century 
predecessors, are perhaps too inclined at times to make conclusions 
which the present state of our knowledge does not warrant. 


Indiana University LIONEL J. FRIEDMAN 


A Note on the Publication of Candide 


Basing his assertion on the contents of an undated note written by 
Omer, the avocat général, to his brother, the procureur général, and 
on a dated copy of this note made by the latter presumably for the 
information of the lieutenant de police, André Morize writes that 
“est entre le 6 et le 24 février [1759] que Candide, soit importé de 
Genéve, soit imprimé 4 Paris, se distribue et se répand dans Paris.” 
He confirms this statement by “le procés-verbal qu’a publié 
Campardon: le . . . 25 février, on saisissait chez ’imprimeur Grangé 
les premiéres feuilles d’une édition de Candide faite pour le libraire 
Duchesne, et non pas sur une copie manuscrite, mais d’aprés des 
feuilles imprimées ; d’ou l’on voit que, dans cette seconde quinzaine de 
février, Candide s’imprime A Paris, ou peut-étre est déja imprimé.”’ 

The publication of Candide and its initial appearance in Paris may 
now be brought into sharper focus by a notation from the unpublished 
Journal of d’Hémery, an inspecteur de librairie in 1759, whose official 
functions required that he become immediately aware of unauthorized 


+ Candide, édition critique (Paris, 1913), p. xi. 
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hooks printed or distributed in the city. The notation is dated 22 
February. Since entries in the Journal were generally made once a 
week, one may safely conclude that the inspector first observed the 
existence of copies of Candide in Paris during the week of 15-22 Feb- 
ruary. He states that the Geneva edition was being distributed by the 
duc de la Valliére and M. d’Argental, but adds that a second edition had 
also made its appearance (both editions obviously without permission ). 
The second edition originated in the printing establishment of J.-M. 
Bruyset of Lyon, one of the best known and most cleverly unscrupulous 
provincial libraires of the eighteenth century. Grangé was undoubtedly 
using one of these editions when the police raided his shop. D’Hémery, 
expressing the current attribution of Candide to Voltaire, dis- 
paragingly describes it as “une mauvaise plaisanterie sur tous les 
usages qui est indigne de l’auteur.” ? 


New York State College for Teachers (Albany) E. P. SHAW 


Robert James, 
Diderot, and the Encyclopédie 


One of the relatively few established facts in the biography of 
Diderot prior to his becoming editor of the Encyclopédie is his col- 
laboration with Eidous and Toussaint on the translation of Robert 
James’ medical dictionary, published between 1746 and 1748 by 
Briasson, David, and Durand. On October 18, 1745, these three 
booksellers had formed an association with Le Breton to publish the 
translation of the Chambers Cyclopaedia, and by February of 1746 
Diderot, d’Alembert, Eidous, Toussaint, and others had been set to 
work on the new enterprise, evidently on a piece-work basis, under the 
editorship of Gua de Malves.* First as hack and then as editor, 


*B.N., Fr. 22161, f. 10. 

*Gua’s connection with the project having been broken on August 30, 1747, 
Diderot signed a contract with the associated booksellers to replace him on 
October 16, 1747. See Louis-Philippe May, “ Documents nouveaux sur l’En- 
eyclopédie ” in Revue de Synthése, xv (1938), nos. 1, 2, and 3, and xvr (1938), 
nos. |] and 2 (the whole separately paged pp. 5-109 plus one unnumbered 
page). This is the invaluable publication of the registers of deliberations 
and accounts of the associated booksellers, reproducing Archives Nationales 
V.1051 (not U.1051 as printed in May’s “Histoire du document” on the 
above unnumbered page). According to the account book, Diderot began on 
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Diderot produced for the Encyclopédie a large number of articles on 
an extremely wide variety of subjects. It is altogether to be expected 
that some of them in the medical field should include lengthy verbatim 
excerpts from the translation of the James dictionary. It is a little 
surprising, on the other hand, to find that these borrowings have not 
been mentioned by scholars who have written on medicine in the 
Encyclopédie.? 

The present writer hastens to state that he has done no more than 
to notice and verify the transcriptions from James in one or two 
articles ascribed by Assézat to Diderot; he is publishing the fact in 
the hope that it may be useful for an eventual comprehensive study 
of Diderot and medicine, a work much to be desired, but one which 
he is not equipped to write. 

The article “ Acmella ” of the Encyclopédie describes a plant, native 
to Ceylon, an infusion of which is supposed to dissolve kidney stones 
and cure nephritis. This article differs from the “ Acmella” of the 
James dictionary in two ways. It is much shorter, having eliminated 
James’ summary of ancient medical authorities and his descriptions of 
several varieties of the plant; certain phrases also have been rendered 
more succinct in the Encyclopédie.* Otherwise it comes almost verba- 
tim from James. The second difference is a final paragraph which is 
not in James at all. Because of its date (at a guess 1747, certainly 
no later than 1750), and since it is characteristic both of the Encyelo- 
pédie and of the style of thought and writing of Diderot, it seems to be 
worth quoting: 

Nous ne pouvons trop inviter les naturalistes & rechercher les propriétés de 
cette plante. Quel bonheur pour le genre humain, si on lui découvrait par 


hasard celles qu’on lui attribue, et quel homme mériterait mieux l’immortalité 
que celui qui se serait livré & ce travail? Peut-étre faudrait-il faire le voyage 


October 17, 1747, to receive a monthly stipend of 144 livres. Prior to that 
date his name appears eleven times which fall between early February 1746 
and November 15 of the same year. In ten of these entries he is paid in 
multiples of 15 livres; his fellow-workers, among them Eidous, Toussaint, and 
d’Alembert likewise receive multiples of 15 livres in most entries. 

* The following have been consulted: P. Astrue, “ Les Sciences médicales et 
leurs représentants dans |’Encyclopédie” in Revue d’histoire des sciences, 
juillet-décembre 1951 (see also J. Rostand and M. Laignel-Lavastine in the 
same issue); S.-M. Doublet, La Médecine dans les wuvres de Diderot, Bor- 
deaux, 1934; M. Laignel-Lavastine, “La Médecine dans l’Encyclopédie” in 
Presse médicale, décembre 1951; M. Laignel-Lavastine et J. Vinchon, “ Les 
Collaborateurs médicaux de l’Encyeclopédie” in Presse médicale, juin 1932; 
Il. Zeiler, Les Collaborateurs nédicaug de V’ Encyclopédie, Paris 1934. 

*E.g. James: “On nous apporte cette plante de I’Isle de Ceylan oi elle 
croit en abondance ”; Hneyclopédie: “ Plante qui vient de Vile de Ceylan ot 
elle est commune,” 
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de Ceylan. Les substances animales prennent des qualités singuliéres par 
usage que font les animaux de certains aliments plutdt que d’autres; pour- 
quoi n’en serait-il pas de méme des substances végétales? Mais si cette in- 
duction est raisonnable, il s’ensuit que telle plante cueillie d’un cdté de cette 
montagne aura une vertu qu’on ne trouvera pas dans la méme plante cueillie 
de l'autre cdté; que telle plante avait jadis une propriété qu’elle n’a plus 
aujourd’hui, et qu’elle ne recouvrera peut-étre jamais; que les fruits, les 
végétaux, les animaux sont dans une vicissitude perpétuelle par rapport a 
leurs qualités, & leurs formes, & leurs éléments; qu’un ancien d’il y a quatre 
mille ans, ou plutét que nos neveux dans dix mille ans ne reconnaitront peut- 
étre aucun des fruits que nous avons aujourd’hui, en les comparant avec les 
descriptions les plus exactes que nous en faisons; et que par conséquent il 
faut étre extrémement réservé dans les jugements qu’on porte sur les endroits 
ot les anciens historiens et naturalistes nous entretiennent de la forme, des 
vertus et des autres qualités d’étres qui sont dans un mouvement perpétuel 
d'altération. Mais, dira-t-on, si les aliments salubres dégénérent en poison, 
de quoi vivront les animaux? II y a deux réponses 4 cette objection: la 
premiére, e’est que la forme, la constitution des animaux s’altérant en méme 
proportion et par les mémes degrés insensibles, les uns seront toujours con- 
venables aux autres; la seconde, c’est que s’il arrivait qu'une substance dé- 
générit avec trop de rapidité, les animaux en abandonneraient l’usage. Ou 
dit que le malum persicum ou la péche nous est venue de Perse comme un 
poison; e’est pourtant dans notre climat un excellent fruit et un aliment 
fort sain.‘ 


The evolutionary notions spelled out in the Réve de d’Alembert are 
thus already evident, among others, in Diderot’s “ Acmella ”; it need 
scarcely be repeated that there is no hint of them in the “ Acmella ” 
of James. The age of geometry is indeed past, and Volume I of the 
Encyclopédie already has its face set squarely toward the bright ex- 
perimentalist future, nourished, to be sure, by the likes of James, but 
restlessly freed of their domination. 

This is not to claim that a like procedure is followed in every 
Encyclopédie article on medicine. The long “ Alimentation,” for 
instance, contains an extensive schematic tabulation of foods taken 
unchanged in form and content from James, together with a few 
paragraphs of the latter’s text, but by far the greater part of the 
article comes from other sources, most of them more recent ones. 
One cannot conclude, of course, without having made an exhaustive 
comparison between the two dictionaries; on the evidence this task 
might be worth undertaking by someone appropriately qualified. 

Writers on medicine in the Encyclopédie are naturally enough wont 


*Quoted from Diderot, @uvres, éd. Assézat et Tourneux, x1, 213-214. 
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to dwell on the contributions of prominent figures like Bordeu, fo; 
example ; and a cursory examination has furnished no reason whatever 
to question the originality of these articles. Spectacular as some of 
them may be, however, it is in scrutinizing the apparently routine 
compilation of hundreds of minor articles in all fields that on 
becomes aware of the more important originality of the Encyclopédie, 
It is they which show with what loving care the message of the work was 
written, as the labor that went into them very often turns out not to 
have been wholly routine. In their unpretentious and constant method 
of utilizing the past in order to break with it and build a different 
future, they show, perhaps even more clearly than their more proni- 
nent companions, how thoroughly the whole fabric of the Encyclopédie 
is permeated by this master-notion and the propagandistic techniques 
to which the notion gave birth.® 


Ohio State University JAMES DOOLITTLE 


An Unpublished Letter of Mérimée 


Ms. 5.342 in the Musée Calvet’s library, in Avignon, consists of 
numerous documents and notes concerning the restoration of the 
Roman theater at Orange (Vaucluse), and especially the removal of 
houses built inside its enclosure. Item No. 196 of this collection is an 
autograph letter of Prosper Mérimée (the handwriting and signature 
are unmistakable), written on Ministére de l’Intérieur stationary, 
and which, to the best of our knowledge, has hitherto never been 
published. It is not included in the recent edition of the Correspon- 
dance Générale, which, in listing its manuscript sources, does indicate 
several of the Musée Calvet’s holdings, but not Ms. 5.342.2. The text 
of the letter is as follows: 


*Cf. “Jaucourt’s Use of Source Material in the Encyclopédie,” in MLV, 
June 1950, pp. 387-392. 

1 Prosper Mérimée, Correspondance (Générale, lére série, établie et annotée 
par Maurice Parturier avec la collaboration de Pierre Josserand et Jean 
Mallion, 6 vols. (1822-1852), Paris, Le Divan, 1941-1947; 2éme série, établie 
et annotée par Maurice Parturier, 1 vol. published to date (1853-1855), 
Toulouse, Edouard Privat, 1953. 

2 The manuscript sources listed are, for Avignon: Mss. 9.466-9.547 (Corre 
spondance, lére série, I, xxvi) and 3.984 (Correspondance, 2éme série, 1, viii). 
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MrxIsTere DE L’INTERIEUR 
Paris, le 17 octre 1842 

Mon cher Monsieur 

nous ne recevons aucune neuvelle de notre enquéte pour l’expropriation des 
propriétaires recalcitrants du théatre. Seriez vous assez bon pour nous dire 
ou nous en sommes et pour presser l’affaire autant que possible. L’argent 
dont nous pouvons disposer ne peut se garder indéfiniment, et il serait urgent 
de savoir dés longtemps d’avance 4 quelles dépenses il faudrait nous préparer. 
J’éspérais que Mr Renaux nous donnerait des nouvelles, mais je ne sais ce 
qu’il devient & je crains qu’il ne soit malade. J’ai vu dans les journaux que 
le Rhone vous a encore joué un de ses tours. A-t-il été rendre visite 4 l’are 
de triomphe? y a-t-il fait quelques dégats. Vous me feriez le plus grand 
plaisir Monsieur de me rassurer sur tout cela. Veuillez je vous prie me 
rapporter au souvenir de Monsieur votre frére & agréer l’expression de tous 
mes sentiments dévoués 
Pr. Mérimée 


The Correspondance gives two other letters of the same date, with 
the same letterhead, one on the same subject, and the other on a 
similar one. Mérimée, then Inspecteur Général des Monuments, was 
doing his work as conscientiously as ever. The Roman theater at 
Orange could not be restored until the houses built inside had been 
purchased by the State and destroyed. Plans to this effect, which 
date back to at least 1807,* had run into innumerable legal and finan- 
cial difficulties, and progress was slow; little had been done by 1842. 
Mérimée took special interest in this work,’ and was in a position to 
apply pressure ; he had been at Orange on August 14th, 1842, and had 
written a letter to Marquier, prefect of the department, outlining a 
plan of action.* Nothing having been done in two months, Mérimée 
assumed that Prosper Renaux,’ the departmental architect in charge 
of the work, had become ill; he wrote two letters on the same day to 
see what was wrong, one to his friend Requien in Avignon, and the 


*Letters 709 to Requien (concerning the Roman Theater in Orange) and 
710 to Honoré Clair (concerning the Roman Theater in Arles). Corre- 
spondance, lére série, m1, 225-226. 

*See Aubain-Louis Millin, Voyage dans les Départmens du Midi de la 
France, Paris, Imprimerie Impériale, 1807-11, vol. 2, pp. 148 ff., and Antoine 
Yrondelle, Le Thédtre Romain d’Orange (2éme édition), Vaison, Roux & 
Yrondelle, 1930, pp. 45-55. 

*See Augustin Filon, Mérimée et ses amis, Paris, Hachette, 1909, p. 126, 
where the monument is mistakenly called an amphitheater. The houses in 
the Orange theater were not cleared off until 1856. 

* Letter 694, Correspondance, lére série, 111, 203-204. 

*See items 11810 and 11811 in Collection Requien at the library of the 
Musée Calvet (listed in the Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques 
publiques de France, vol. 29 [1897], p. 627), and letter 1090 to Vitet, Corre- 
spondance, lére série, IV, 359-362 (especially the editor’s footnote on p- 360). 
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letter we are considering, which clearly seems sent to Orange, as 
shown by the reference to a triumphal arch endangered by flood; we 
shall presently return to this point. 

Unfortunately, there is no indication on the manuscript as to the 
recipient of this letter. It is almost certainly not another letter to 
Marquier: the tone is too different, and the prefect lived in Avignon, 
not Orange. Mérimée had previously addressed him as “ Mon cher 
Préfet ” and had written a business-like memo, from one adminis- 
trative officer to another. We think we can show that the letter was 
sent to Count Adrien Etienne Pierre de Gasparin. 

Here we must be careful, for Mérimée knew at least three persons 
of that name: the Count, his younger brother Auguste (both natives 
of Orange) and a civil engineer in Lyon * who does not seem related 
to the other two or in any way connected with Orange. The Count 
(1783-1862) had twice been a minister of Louis Philippe, was a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, an indefatigable writer on agri- 
cultural subjects and the author of an Histoire de la ville d’Orange et 
de ses antiquités (Orange, Bouchony, 1815); Mérimée, although he 
did not usually correspond with him, knew him quite well.* Auguste 
de Gasparin (1789-1857), a lesser political light, at that time a 
deputy and mayor of Orange, was also a writer on agronomy.” 
Mérimée and both Gasparins were members of the Comité Historique 
des Arts et Monuments, Mérimée ex-officio, the Count as Président, 
and Auguste de Gasparin as membre non residen from Orange," which 
meant that he did not normally attend meetings, though Mérimée had 
probably seen him during his visit in August. The letter indicates 
that both brothers were at Orange at the time; it would be natural 
for Mérimée to write to the one he knew best, and to ask to be re- 
membered to the other one. 

This hypothesis is further strengthened by the reference in the 
letter to the possibility of the arch of triumph being damaged by 
flood. At the December 6, 1840 meeting of the Comité Historique, 
Count de Gasparin had made a report on the arch (a remarkably well 
preserved Roman monument), which was in danger of being destroyed 
by floods, not of the Rhéne but of one of its minor tributaries, the 


* See Félix Chambon, Notes sur Prosper Mérimée, Paris, 1902, p. 57. 

*See Pierre Trahard, Prosper Mérimée de 1834 a@ 1853, Paris, Champion, 
1928, p. 273. 

- The biographical information is derived mainly from the \Vowrelle Bio- 
graphie Générale, Paris, Didot, 1855-66. 

11 See Bulletin Archéologique publié par le Comité Historique des Arts et 
Monuments, Paris, Dupont, 1842-1843, vol. 2, p. 2. 
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Aigues; the Count had bitterly commented on the Government’s un- 
willingness to allocate the funds necessary for flood control.’ 

Our evidence then is as follows: the letter is addressed to Orange 
(the number of flooded triumphal arches in France being limited). 
Mérimée had no regular correspondents in Orange, and, as far as we 
can determine from his correspondence, had dealings with only three 
persons there: Renaux and the Gasparin brothers. The letter cannot 
be addressed to Renaux, for he is referred to in the third person; the 
letter mentions the recipient’s brother, which strengthens the Gas- 
parin hypothesis; and of the Gasparins, the most probable recipient 
is the Count, whom Mérimée knew best and who, in his writings and 
reports, had shown particular interest in Orange’s Roman monuments. 


Rutgers University SERGE SOBOLEVITCH 


La Valeur de la Locution Prépositive 
“D’aprés’’ dans Deux Romans de Stendhal 


L’affectation était la béte noire de Stendhal. Il préte ce défaut a 
plusieurs de ses personnages peu sympathiques et, sous ce rapport, ils 
servent 4 marquer le naturel et la sincérité de ses héros. Lucien, porte- 
parole de l’auteur, éprouve une aversion invincible pour l’affectation. 
Pour plaire & son pére, il s’engage 4 se donner une grande passion, 
mais désireux de rester fidéle 4 M™e de Chasteller, il veut prendre une 
“femme honnéte.” Lorsque M. Leuwen lui dit qu’il faudrait choisir 
cette maitresse vertueuse dans le faubourg Saint-Germain, Lucien lui 
rappelle qu’il n’est pas né noble et qu’il ne saurait ménager les préjugés 
de la noblesse. Aussit6t qu’on lui conseille de faire la cour & une riche 
bourgeoise, Lucien devine qu’il s’agit de M™* Grandet. “ Eh! bien, 
dit M. Leuwen du ton de la plus parfaite bonne foi, ol veux-tu trouver 
mieux? N’est-ce pas une vertu d’aprés celles du faubourg Saint- 
Germain?” La réponse de Lucien est caractéristique : 


Comme Dangeau n’était pas un grand seigneur, mais d’aprés un grand 
seigneur. Ah! Elle est trop ridicule & mes yeux; jamais je ne pourrai 


12 See the minutes of that meeting in the Bulletin du Comité Historique des 
Arts et Monumens, Paris, Dupont, 1840-1841, vol. 1, part 2, pp. 24-25. (This 
“Bulletin” and the preceding one represent the same publication, which 
appeared under various titles from 1840 to 1848). 
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m’accoutumer 4 avoir une grande passion pour madame Grandet. Dieu! Quel 
flux de paroles! Quelles prétentions! * 


L’affectation marque aussi la conduite du parvenu D’Aubigné, 
personnage secondaire de Lamiel: 


D’Aubigné était une copie de ces jeunes grands seigneurs dont les derniers 
sont morts de vieillesse sous Charles X, vieillards bien bardés de prétentions 
ridicules et débitant des maximes cruelles que, par bonheur, ils i’avaient pas 
la force d’appliquer. D’Aubigné n’était pas un jeune seigneur insouciant et 
gai, mais il était, d’aprés un grand seigneur aimable, un jeune homme in- 
souciant et gai.” 


Pour caractériser ces deux personnages, Stendhal emploie la locution 
“ d’aprés,” qu’il a soin de souligner dans Lucien Leuwen. Dans wn 
article trés pénétrant, intitulé “ Les Valeurs de Vitalique: Notes de 
lecture sur Lucien Leuwen,” M. R.-L. Wagner étudie l’importance 
de cette ressource typographique telle que Stendhal l’utilise dans ce 
roman. Selon lui, tantét il faut interpréter l’italique “en cherchant 
ce que Stendhal a mis de lui-méme dans cette marque ” ; d’autres fois, 
le romancier ne fait “ qu’obéir 4 une convention ou bien 4 une exi- 
gence qui s’impose a lui.” A propos de ce premier usage, auteur 
affirme que “ dans une étude sur la langue de Stendhal il conviendrait 
de chercher d’ot . . . lui viennent ” certains termes soulignés.* Nous 


avons suivi ce conseil. 

C’est &4 Saint-Simon ou 4 La Bruyére que Stendhal a emprunté la 
locution prépositive “ d’aprés ” ainsi que l’idée qu’elle suggére. Selon 
Saint-Simon, Dangeau désirait étre envoyé 4 Rome comme ambassa- 
deur parce qu’il espérait que cet emploi l’éléverait au duché-pairie. 


1 Lucien Leuwen, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1929), m, 411. C’est toujours 
Stendhal qui souligne. 

*Lamiel, éd. H. Martineau (Paris, 1928), p. 242. Dans notre article, 
“Stendhal et Scott: Le comte de Nerwinde et sir Piercy Shafton,” Symposium, 
xvi (Summer, 1954), 147-150, nous avons indiqué quelques ressemblances 
entre D’Aubigné que Stendhal finit par appeler Nerwinde et sir Piercy Shafton, 
personnage du Monastére de Scott. En dessinant le portrait de D’Aubigné, 
il se peut que Stendhal s’inspire aussi du passage suivant des Caractéres (cf. 
Oeuvres complétes (Paris, 1951], p. 225) de La Bruyére: “Il y a un certain 
nombre de jeunes magistrats que les grands biens et les plaisirs ont associés 
& quelques-uns de ceux qu’on nomme & la cour petits-maitres: ils les imitent, 
ils se tiennent fort au-dessus de la gravité de la robe, et se croient dispensés 
par leur Age et par leur fortune d’étre sages et modérés. Ils prennent de la 
cour ce qu’elle a de pire: ils s’approprient la vanité, la mollesse, |’intem- 
pérance, le libertinage, comme si tous ces vices leur étoient dus, et affectant 
ainsi un caractére éloigné de celui qu’ils ont 4 soutenir, ils deviennent enfin, 
selon leurs souhaits, des copies fidéles de trés-méchants originaux.” 

*Cf. Mélanges d’histoire littéraire et de bibliographie offerts a4 Jean Bon- 
nerot (Paris, 1954), p. 383. 
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Saint-Simon ajoute que les charges de ce courtisen “en avaient faii, 
non pas uD seigneur mais, comme a si plaisamment dit La Bruyére 
sur ses maniéres, un homme d’aprés un seigneur . . .” * 

Le passage auquel Saint-Simon se référe se trouve dans le portrait 
de Pamphile. Aprés avoir souligné la suffisance de ce faux grand 
seigneur qui ne manquait aucune occasion de se faire valoir, La 
Bruyére conclut: “Un Pamphile en un mot veut étre grand, il croit 
Vétre, il ne l’est pas, il est d’aprés un grand.” ® 

Stendhal a beaucoup lu Saint-Simon et La Bruyére et, en l’occur- 
rence, il s’inspire probablement de tous les deux. I] avait trouvé chez 
eux la tournure “ indispensable.” I] la souligne non seulement parce 
qu’elle exprime 4 merveille le sentiment qu’il veut rendre mais encore 
parce qu’il se rend compte qu’elle est empruntée. En examinant 
Poeuvre de Stendhal, on découvrirait que, dans bien des cas, Vitalique 
décéle une dette envers un auteur favori. 


University of Georgia JULES C. ALCIATORE 


Figueroa, “ El Divino,” 
and Suarez De Figueroa 


When Angel Gonzalez Palencia published the Poesias de Francisco 
de Figueroa he included among them the endechas that begin: 


Bella zagaleja 

del color moreno, 
blanco milagroso 

de mi pensamiento.’ 


He had some doubts about the authorship and in a footnote he added: 
“Parece muy dudosa la atribucién de esta composicién.” These en- 
dechas, definitely not the work of Figueroa el divino, as his contem- 
poraries called him, were written by Cristébal Suarez de Figueroa, a 
lesser poet but a man of the most intriguing personality.’ 


* Mémoires (Paris, 1949), m, 549. 

° Oeuvres completes, p. 284. 

* Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espanoles (Madrid, 1943), p. 235. 

* The only full-length study we still have of Su4rez de Figueroa is the dated 
book of James P. W. Crawford, The Life and Works of Christébal Sudrez de 
Figueroa, Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. Series in Romanic 
Languages and Literatures, 1 (Philadelphia, 1907). Cf. also, however, the 
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Among his many works Suarez de Figueroa wrote a pastoral novel, 
La constante Amarilis (Valencia, 1609), at a time when the genre 
was about to disappear because of the exhaustion of the ideals which 
gave it life and meaning. In this novel, which is a roman a clef as 
so many other pastorals, the author includes the poem in question.’ 
Suarez de Figueroa makes it abundantly clear that the poems in La 
constante Amarilis were written some time before the composition of 
the novel. In another book of his, El Passagero (Madrid, 1617), he 
tells us these very interesting facts about his pastoral novel: 


Afios ha que, hallandome bien descuydado de ocupar la pluma, o porque me 
juzgasse insuficiente, o porque otros cuidados tuuiessen con violencia oprimi- 
dos talento y gusto, se me aparecié cierto personage tributario de amor. 
Traiale indezible impulso de que se celebrasse la hermosura y constancia de 
su querida en algin libro serrano o pastoril, como el de Galatea o Arcadia. 
Aunque con alguna modestia, exclui su desseo; prédigas cortesias de ofertas 
y palabras, facilitaron el si y dispusieron la voluntad. La dificultad con- 
sistia en la presteza: que fuesse bueno y en breue; mirad cémo podia ser. 
Con todo, me ofreei, y comencando, apenas en vn dia daua entera perfecién 
a dos planas: tan nifio y torpe me hallaua en aquel género de escriuir. Era 
sobrestante de la obra el mismo interessado. Pudriase y pudriame, é! con 
mi detencién, y yo con su celeridad. Moriame por hallar en tan largo y 
dificil camino algtin atajo, sobre que de contino tenia ocupados los neruios 
de la imaginacién. Ponderé conuenia para subir presto a parte alta, si no 
se permitia dilacién para labrar vna sola escalera, enlagar vnas con otras 
hasta la cantidad necessaria. Este simil fué puerto de mi borrasca, fué norte 
de mi nauegacién. Bolaua desde alli adelante; mas era prestandome algunos 
sus alas. Quanto a lo primero, entablé a mi plazer los versos que tenia 
repressados, que no eran pocos. Haziales la cama con ciertas prositas oca- 
sionadas; y tantos granos junté, que vine a perfecionar el deseado montén. 


Apenas nacido, le repudié con ira, tratandole como adulterino.* 
The misattribution of Gonzalez Palencia is easy to explain. He 
found the endechas in the works of the eightenth century poet José 


Iglesias de la Casa, who copied and parodied them, but instead of 
writing the author’s full name Iglesias just wrote: “ De Figueroa.” * 
brief treatment of John Dowling, “Un envidioso del siglo XVII: Cristébal 


Suarez de Figueroa,” Clavileno, Iv, 11-16. 
*In the second edition (Madrid, 1781), which is the one I use, the poem 


is on p. 111. 
*R. Selden Rose, ed., Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espanoles (Madrid, 1914), 
p- 114. 


*This poem is not to be found in the first edition of Iglesias’ Poesias 
pdéstumas, 2 vols. (Salamanca, 1793), but in the second edition, Poesias 
péstumas, 1 (Salamanca, 1798), 204. It was also reprinted in Biblioteca de 
Autores Espanoles, LXI, 477a. The strange thing is that these endechas were 
published a second time in the same Biblioteca under their correct author, 
ef. Duran, Romancero, Bibl. Aut. Esp., xvi, 607. 
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Rather hastily, the lamented Spanish scholar identified this Figueroa 
with el divino, although his better judgment made him doubt such an 
authorship. 


The Ohio State University JUAN BAUTISTA AVALLE-ARCE 


| REVIEWS 


Bror Danielsson, John Hart’s Works on English Orthography and 
Pronunciation (1551, 1569, 1570), Part I, Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Introductions, Texts, and Index Verborum (Stockholm: 
Almqvist and Wiksell, 1955. 338 pp. Stockholm Studies in English, 
5). JOHN Hart (?-1574) published two small books, An Ortho- 
graphie (1569) advocating the adoption of a phonetic alphabet he had 
devised, and A Methode (1570) advocating the use of this alphabet 
in the teaching of reading. In both he necessarily has something to 
say about English pronunciation then current, and in the first de- 
scribes rather fully what he regards as the best pronunciation, that of 
London and the court. 

All modern students of Elizabethan pronunciation have taken 
notice of Hart, but most have been rather dubious about his testimony, 
thinking that the speech he records contains at least some admixture 
of his native dialect—and about this there has been confusion. Ellis 
was responsible for the earlier notion that he was Welsh, which 
Jespersen effectively scotched in his monograph John Hart s Pronun- 
ciation of English (Heidelberg, 1907). Though lacking any real 
evidence about where he was born, Jespersen was convinced that 
Hart was a capable observer and competent recorder of standard 
London speech, calling him “the first phonetician of the modern 
period ” (p. 10) and according him “a place of honour as the best 
representative in the sixteenth century of good, educated English 
Pronunciation ” (p. 63). A few years ago Professor Kékeritz (Phitlo- 
logica: The Malone Anniversary Studies, Baltimore, 1949, pp. 239- 
48) challenged Jespersen’s view, citing phonological evidence purport- 
ing to show that Hart was from Devonshire and, what was far more 
convincing, citing documentary evidence which seemed to establish 
this conclusively. But now Danielsson shows that the 1634 document 
Kokeritz relied on is erroneous. Other documents Danielsson has 
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uncovered, and which are reproduced and discussed here, demonstrate 
that Hart came from an old Middlesex family. So far as his native 
speech is concerned, there should no longer be any serious doubt about 
its being representative of that of London and its immediate environs. 
Other than this one important fact, the Biographical Introduction 
(pp. 13-86) contains little else of consequence. 

The Bibliographical Introduction (pp. 87-108) consists of a detailed 
bibliographical description of Hart’s three works. (1) The Opening 
of the Unreasonable Writing of Our Inglish Toung, a hitherto 
unprinted MS (British Museum Royal 17.C.VII) probably in auto- 
graph and completed perhaps in 1551. Jespersen described it as the 
“first imperfect draught of his Orthographie,” which though roughly 
accurate, overlooks the possible significance of the changes and addi- 
tions Hart latermade. Danielsson regards them as important p. 106). 
(2) An Orthographie, of which Danielsson has found nine extant 
printed copies, whereas Jespersen knew of only the two in the British 
Museum. Of these, BM C. 57a.35 is “textually the most perfect of 
all the copies and has important MS corrections” (p. 96), probably 
by Hart (p. 102). This copy, collated with the other eight, provides 
the basis for Danielsson’s reprint. (3) A Methode, of which Daniels- 
son has found only two extant copies, the same ones known to 
Jespersen. The Folger copy is the basis for Danielsson’s reprint, 
variants being cited from the British Museum copy. The bibilo- 
graphical data are briefly and conveniently summarized p. 106. 

In providing a sound text of all three of Hart’s works (pp. 109-250) 
Danielsson has performed a very useful service. He laments that cost 
prevented a fasimile edition, but I doubt that it is really needed. For 
all practical purposes, an accurate reprint—I think it safe to assume 
Danielsson’s is as accurate as may reasonably be expected—is quite 
satisfactory and certainly easier to use. The complete Index Verborum 
(pp. 253-337) is a great convenience. For quick use, however, refer- 
ences to the present edition, rather than to the originals, would 
have been better. 

Part II, to be “printed shortly,” will undoubtedly reveal how 
Danielsson interprets Hart’s phonetic transcriptions and comments, 
some of which are rather puzzling. The high standard of work in 
the present volume as well as in his Studies on the Accentuation of 
Polysyllabic Latin, Greek, and Romance Loan-Words in English 
(Stockholm, 1948) is ample warrant for anticipating a judicious ap- 
praisal of Hart, for whom Danielsson evidently shares Jespersen’s 
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high regard, characterizing the Orthographie as “the first truly 
scientific work on English phonetics” (p. 106). 


University of North Carolina NORMAN E. ELIASON 


C. J. Stratman, Bibliography of Medieval Drama (Berkeley: Univ. 
of California Press, 1954. x-+ 423 pp. $5.00). IT is interesting 
to note that this book comes from the University of California as 
did the first scholarly and systematic bibliography of mediaeval drama, 
F. H. Stoddard’s References for Students of Miracle Plays and 
Mysteries (Sacramento: State Printing Office, 1887). It would be 
tiresome to compare the two bibliographies further than to point out 
the incredible expansion of the subject of mediaeval drama. The 
book before us makes a valiant attempt at completeness, which is 
certainly its great virtue and perhaps also the occasion of its inevitable 
faults. It is a difficult matter to make logical divisions of such a 
heterogeneous body of material. The main partitions of the book are 
Collections of Plays, Festschriften (which seems out of place), Bibliog- 
raphy of Bibliographies (which perhaps should have come first), 
General History and Discussion, Medieval English Drama, Hrotswitha, 
followed by Byzantine Drama (both useful but possibly out of place), 
then French, German, Italian, Latin and Spanish Drama. Latin 
Drama seems not to fit into the context, for, except for sixteenth- 
century Latin plays and Jesuit plays, Latin hardly operates as a 
language, since all vernacular dramas rest on it as a foundation. 
Intermingled with established kinds of drama are folk plays, pageants, 
débats, and pantomimes, which are hardly drama at all. The great 
range of the subject has also caused difficulty, although I think a 
sharper definition of morality plays would have clarified the later 
period. To seek completeness carries the penalty of including too 
much. For example, many histories of modern drama begin with a 
chapter or two on mediaeval drama in order to take off on their 
flight. Such chapters are possibly the most ignorant in literary 
history. Except in pursuance of an ideal of completeness it seems 
hardly worth while to include the books that contain them. There are, 
besides, effusions, often anonymous, in which somebody wishes to 
make polite remarks about the piety or “ quaintness ” of our ancestors. 
I could dispense with them all. There are in the book many entries, 
especially under History and Discussion in Chapter V, that seem to 
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have no immediate bearing on mediaeval drama, placed there of course 
because of incidental connections. Such matters might be overlooked, 
and the idea of including them is good, but in some instances the 
matter seems so repetitious or remote that they might be omitted. 
Nevertheless this is a most timely and useful work, and I express my 
own regret that in the preparation of my recent book on the English 
religious drama I did not have the advantage of using it. 

The author has done quite marvelous things in providing practical 
aids to study. He saves space of course, but provides symbols for 
locating copies of books and articles in American libraries and provides 
in appendixes similarly for texts and learned journals. One can 
hardly think of more useful things to do. 

Considering the enormous dissemination of the materials used, the 
standard of accuracy is good, but the book does contain a good many 
errors. Some of them are mere typist blunders and give little trouble, 
but some are more serious. For example, under Chester Plays it is 
hardly correct to describe the Devonshire manuscript as a fragment, 
although it does lack a few pages at the beginning (see No. 910). 
Again item 912 is possibly misleading with reference to the tiny bit 
of the Chester Resurrection in Manchester Free Library. The notation 
of Thomas Wright’s edition of the Chester plays (Nos. 914, 915, 917) 
seems confused. As I understand it, Wright edited the first part of 
MS. Brit. Mus. Adl. 10,315 for the Shakespeare Society in 1843 and 
the rest of it in 1847. This was reprinted as Vol. I of the Supplement 
to Dodsley’s Old Plays in 1853. In 1893 Hermann Deimling edited 
plays 1-13 from MS. Brit. Mus. Harl. 2124 for E.E.T.S., and this 
edition was completed for the same series by G. W. Matthews in 1916. 
There is also an earlier form of Ungemacht (not Ungemach) in which 
he treats merely the first Chester play. There seems also some failure 
to recognize the Dublin Abraham and Isaac as an independent play 
(see Nos. 1282, 1299, 1300). One could go further, but, as a whole, 
the author is both painstaking and well informed. 


(University of Missouri HARDIN CRAIG 


Eleanor Rosenberg, Leicester: Patron of Letters (New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1955. xx + 395 pp. $5.25). THE title of this 
volume is both accurate and misleading, for a reader who comes to 
Leicester’s patronage with only a modest conception of its importance 
—and even the student of Elizabethan literature is apt to suffer from 
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that limitation—will be agreeably surprised by the scope and the 
representative nature of Miss Rosenberg’s subject. More than a 
hundred works, the greater number of them printed books, were 
dedicated to the Earl, and from him most of their authors received 
substantial assistance in the form of protection and appointments to 
office. Among his protégés were such well-known figures as John Stow, 
Thomas North, Edmund Campion, John Florio, and Edmund 
Spenser; but since Leicester died before Elizabethan literature had 
reached maturity, his encouragement went chiefly to the minor utili- 
tarian writers who characterize the earlier portion of the reign. He 
carved out spheres of influence among the compilers of handbooks, 
the historians, the scholars of the Universities, the translators of the 
Inns of Court, and especially the Puritan reformers and all those 
who supported his aggressive anti-Spanish policies. In each of these 
fields Miss Rosenberg provides a concise yet well-informed description 
of the contemporary background and a summary of what the lives and 
dedications of his individual clients can tell us about Leicester’s 
activities; from her account there emerge both the general outlines of 
Elizabethan patronage and the portrait of that high-handed and 
indefatigable politician who was the Maecenas of his time. 

In bringing these materials together Miss Rosenberg has performed 
a service whose value cannot be lessened by the customary animad- 
versions of a reviewer, and therefore I shall not hesitate to mention 
the few cases in which her deductions leave me unconvinced or the 
particulars of her report do not seem to correspond with the facts. 

Among the former it is perhaps fair to cite her deduction from 
the theory that certain kinds of patronage were assigned to individual 
noblemen : in the areas of anti-Jesuit propaganda and of publicity for 
the New World ventures, she writes, “ we can find evidence of official 
delegation either by the Queen herself or by the Privy Council with 
the Queen’s approval. Leicester and other members of the Council 
appear to have been selected for patronage of the former, and Ralegh 
of the latter; in both cases, Walsingham probably provided plan and 
organization ” (p. 11). This is a stimulating hypothesis, but appear- 
ance and probability are weak “ evidence ” for any precise conclusion. 

Again, the anonymous backbiters about whom the earlier Eliza- 
bethan translators so frequently complain are identified by Miss 
Rosenberg as Catholic conservatives (pp. 37-8, 181-2), a suggestion 
already offered by Conley; but without more data than her book 
includes, the theory is unconvincing. It is hard to understand why 
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the translators should not feel free to name Catholic opponents, either 
individually or as a group, or why Catholics should be opposed to 
translations which were largely made from Catholic works; and it is 
more natural to assume that the complainers had another group ip 
mind or that they invented their anonymous opponents in order to 
satisfy a literary convention, as indeed she admits that the later 
Elizabethan translators must have done. 

Miss Rosenberg, I believe, draws another questionable conclusion 
from a passage in Holinshed, one in which he explains why he has 
dedicated the Chronicle of Ireland to Sidney, not Leicester, although 
he has heard that the manuscript of Campion’s Historie of Ireland, 
source whose wording is followed throughout much of the Chronicle, 
was dedicated to the Earl. From this apology she infers that “a 
dedication, even if it had not appeared in print, gave the patron not 
merely the right to possess the manuscript but in fact some measure 
of proprietary right in the text of the work addressed to him. At 
least, it gave the subsequent user a sense of obligation to the original 
patron” (pp. 92-3). Her deduction, unfortunately, is based on 
nothing more than Holinshed’s apology; and in all likelihood the 
motive behind that awkward démarche was the wish, not to square 
himself with Campion’s private patron, but by publicly announcing 
Leicester’s patronage to defend his own reliance on the work of one 
who was known to be a Catholic refugee. 

The great majority of Miss Rosenberg’s conclusions, however, are 
persuasively argued, and her book is organized and written with the 
care which her material deserves. Her unusual accuracy is easy to 
demonstrate by a spot check of various STC items from which she 
quotes; the only difficulty occurs in the text of the Spenser-Harvey 
correspondence, which is apparently supplied by the egregious Grosart 
(nullum quod tetigit non foedavit). For the rest, her factual slips 
seem to be few and relatively unimportant: 

In 1548 Grafton published the first, not the second edition of Hall’s 
Chronicle; and he was the editor rather than the “ continuator ” of 
that work, as Miss Rosenberg believes (p. 67). She mentions the 
theory, which Covington, Renwick, and Gottfried have irresponsibly 
divulged, that Spenser drew upon a manuscript of Campion’s Historie 
in preparing his View of the Present State of Ireland (p. 86) ; but an 
inspection of four manuscripts of the Historie now convinces me that 
the error which was thought to link them with the View probably did 
not appear in the text of the Historie before the printed edition of 
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1633. And in her otherwise judicious summary of Spenser’s relation 
to Leicester, she occasionally assumes that the poet is known to have 
served as his patron’s secretary, to have been dismissed from that 
post, and to have received his Irish secretaryship at Leicester’s hands 
(pp. 150, 334-42): assertions which she wisely qualifies at other 
places (pp. 85, 329). 

But peccadilloes cannot obscure the honesty and the intelligence 
with which Miss Rosenberg has treated an important subject. The 
good use to which she puts those virtues will serve, in fact, to underline 
their absence from other recent works of scholarship, especially those 
in which an “historical” is subordinated to a “ critical” approach 
and over-sized labels are substituted for the patient toil annexed to 
any understanding of the past. 


Indiana University RUDOLF GOTTFRIED 


Travis Bogard, The Tragic Satire of John Webster (Berkeley: Univ. 
of California Press, 1955. xii+ 158 pp. $3.50). MR. Bogard’s 
book sets out to describe Webster’s vision of the world and the dramatic 
art by which that vision is conveyed. When he is commenting on the 
action of the two great plays, Mr. Bogard is a helpful critic, nearly 
always sound and often illuminating. He is particularly good on 
Webster’s characterization. He gives a convincing account of why 
Webster did not wish to portray the inmost natures of his characters 
or show them ‘ developing,’ and of the techniques by which an atmos- 
phere of generality is obtained. 

But though there is much that is excellent in the book, The Tragic 
Satire of John Webster fails to be entirely successful because it is 
dedicated to an uneasy proposition. The main argument of the book 
is that Webster’s greatness lies in his having blended “ two all-but- 
incompatible attitudes toward human experience ”—the tragic and 
the satiric. Until “the satiric counterpointing to the tragic plan is 
introduced,” the plays are nothing. 

The function of the satire is to reveal man’s common mortality and his 
involvement in evil; the tragic story is the story of a few who find courage 


to defy such revelation. In their defiance there is a glory for mankind, and 
in their struggle and assertion lies the brilliance of Websterian tragedy. 


In so far as Mr. Bogard has shown that Webster, observing a world of 
oppression and mortality with disenchanted eyes, yet beheld a grandeur 
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in the struggle of individuals to maintain their essential nature, he has 
written admirably. But in so far as he has shown Webster grappling 
with two opposed views of life, which he names ‘ tragic ’ and ‘ satiric, 
and accomplishing the “ difficult imaginative and technical problem” 
of fusing them, he has produced an arbitrary scheme which it is hard 
to accept. 

In the first place, it is obvious in the quotation I have given that, 
as in the rest of the book, Mr. Bogard uses “ tragic ” and “ tragedy ” 
in a double sense. “Tragedy,” it appears, is not only the wholeness 
of Webster’s vision, but also that part of it which creates the courage 
of the protagonists. This second sense seems a misuse of words. On 
occasions, “ heroic ” is substituted for “tragic” (e.g. pp. 100-101), 
and I think “ heroic ” is what is meant throughout the book whenever 
“tragic ” is used in the second sense. (There are other instances of 
a doubtful treatment of words. For example, Webster’s phrase 
integrity of life is used as a name for that affirmation of personality 
which transcends good and evil. But “integrity” has a very firmly 
fixed moral meaning, and cannot be used in an amoral sense.) Read- 
ing “heroic” for “tragic” averts one danger, but besides Mr. 
Bogard’s names for qualities there is, in the second place, the question 
of the value of his distinctions. Webster’s vision is a unified vision; 
he would have been unable to see heroism in the way he did if he had 
not also seen corruption; his kind of faith can only dwell with his 
kind of cynicism ; one is the complement of the other. Mr. Bogard has 
a weakness for categories. He has chosen to emphasize apartness. He 
chops Webster in two and then puts him together again. I admire 
his reconstructed Webster, but I deplore the vivisection. If Mr. 
Bogard had been able to endure the strain of negative capability, he 
would not have run the risk of obscuring his talents, and his sensitivity 
and affection towards his author would have revealed themselves in 
exposition unhampered by false categories. 


University of Birmingham PHILIP EDWARDS 


Robert M. Adams, Ikon: John Milton and the Modern Critics 
(Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1955. xvii-+ 231 pp. $3.75). | THIS 
is a controversial book: controversial in its attitude, controversial in 
its achievement. Mr. Adams’ purpose has been to discredit much 
recent criticism and scholarship, in the hope, presumably, of clearing 
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away underbrush to permit a better view of trees. The machete is 
wielded lustily, sometimes scornfully, sometimes with jaunty good 
humor; and by the time the process is over the reader finds himself 
in a sizable clearing. The question is whether the destruction has 
not been indiscriminate: whether, in fact, Mr. Adams has not rather 
damaged than improved both the view and the forest ecology. 

With most of Mr. Adams’ chapters it is not hard to feel some 
sympathy. That on “Reading Comus” is healthily critical of the 
practice, exemplified most strikingly by Cleanth Brooks and John 
Edward Hardy, of working through a long poem word by word and 
image by image without the guidance of an interpretative hypothesis 
(which Mr. Adams would limit by considerations of genre) to control 
the discovery of ambiguities. “The Text of Paradise Lost” is 
basically sensible—which is not to say that any textual critic will be 
satisfied with every particular. ‘“ Empson and Bentley: Scherzo” 
accuses Empson of inaccurate quoting, the misrepresenting of other 
commentators, and an arbitrary obfuscation of poetic meanings. A 
long section on “ Milton’s Reading” challenges vast quantities of 
industrious but perhaps insufficiently skeptical research into Milton’s 
possible acquaintance with the Cabbala, hexameral literature, and 
much other earlier and contemporary writing. A chapter on Milton’s 
verse has a welcome largeness of scope and does not pretend, as 
do some recent essays, to generalize about the style of a major poet 
on the basis of a few elaborately analyzed excerpts. When Mr. Adams 
quotes, his purpose is to illustrate a generalization, not to produce 
one. The brief concluding chapter, on “ Milton and Magnanimity,” 
is, in its way, rather bracing, and when balanced by the encomia of 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Bush may be useful. The remaining chapter, on 
“The Devil and Dr. Jung,” is almost wholly bad; and even in the 
best chapters there is much that is objectionable. 

The trouble with “The Devil and Dr. Jung” is that Mr. Adams 
does not understand the opinions he wishes to excoriate. The mis- 
understanding leaps into view when, in objecting to the Prometheus- 
Satan parallel, he asserts that the Devil is merely “a stock figure, the 
brave rebel, who takes his place with other stock figures like the 
melancholy lover, the disobedient son, the greedy parasite, the braggart 
soldier, and so on ” (p. 48). The parallelism is of course not exact— 
how should it be, when the question is one not of fictive events but 
of dim psychic urges? To suppose, however, that the image of the 
brave rebel is no more important for the racial consciousness than 
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that of the greedy parasite or the braggart soldier is to remain so 
limited by literary horizons while discussing depth psychology as 
(so to speak) to talk about the affairs of one planet on the basis of 
experience acquired solely in another. The chapter is otherwise 
irritating or depressing: for instance, when a suggestion is offered that 
there can be no connection between Paradise and the womb-image 
because Satan disdained due entrance and leaped over the wall (p. 37). 
Mr. Adams has sought cheap victories, and in winning them has added 
nothing to his stature. The book would have been better if this 
section had been omitted entirely. 

Similar faults can be found even in the most persuasive chapters, 
and make one wonder whether the author does not frequently write 
out of just so much knowledge as will serve to justify an instinctive 
antipathy. Mr. Adams seems not to understand the theological 
concept of Right Reason (p. 175), and he certainly does not under- 
stand that of Grace (pp. 15-16). He admits that the Guardian 
Spirit in Comus is exactly that, but none the less denies that 
he is a “proper” angel (p. 23). He is willing to impute bad 
motives: Empson, he says, “to gain his private ends” re- 
newed the debate of Pearce with Bentley (p. 112). He builds an 
elaborate case for the identification of haemony with temperance, not 
realizing that temperance, unlike grace, is an achievement and not a 
free gift. Most important, perhaps, because most pervasive, is an 
unpleasant tonality. One wishes that the humility and generosity of 
the Foreword had been made to permeate the book itself—that the 
author had more successfully resisted the temptation “to assume a 
peevish, ungracious, ungrateful role” (p. ix), and had worked in a 
spirit rather of love for Milton than of scorn for his critics. One 
senses, however, that Mr. Adams has little real love even for Milton, 
although he feels ample respect ; or perhaps there is in all controversy 
a kind of wick or snuff that abates charity (and provokes angry 
retort, so that the exercise becomes self-perpetuating). 

Yet when all objections have been registered, there remains much 
in Mr. Adams’ book which we can accept thankfully. The time was 
ripe for an attack on such analyses of Milton’s poetry as those by 
Brooks, Hardy, and Empson (“epic poetry read in this way cannot 
be epic ”’—p. 123); for a critical review of research into Milton’s 
reading and the text of Paradise Lost; and, not least, for a fresh 
discussion of Milton’s style which would reassert, by example, the 
propriety of working from a sense of the whole inward rather than 
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from a few insufficiently representative lines outward. And Mr. 
Adams makes some telling comments—for example: “ The style seeks 
to establish control over something exterior. ... [It] is a device 
for mastering, controlling, and even rejecting, as well as for describing, 
the cosmos; it is a sword drawn against its subject, as well as a glass 
for revealing or magnifying it” (pp. 203-04). 


University of California, WAYNE SHUMAKER 
Rerkeley 


Gerald Dennis Meyer, The Scientific Lady in England, 1650-1760 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1955. xiii-+- 126 pp. $1.50 
paper; $2.25 cloth). MR. Meyer has written a footnote to several 
different chapters in the history of civilization, to the rise of the new 
science in the seventeenth century, to the popularization of the new 
learning, to the relationship between science and literature, and. 
indeed, to the changing position of woman in the society of England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The book begins with 
the notorious Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, author of 
the Blazing World (1666), a semi-screntific pseudo-Utopian romance ; 
it ends with the unremembered Margaret Bryan, author of a Com- 
pendious System of Astronomy (1797), “a good, useful book from 
which she realized a suitable financial return.” Between the two lies 
the story. 

If the Duchess of Newcastle was mad for science, her olio of 
science and romance was, nevertheless, incidental to her feminism. 
Of great scientific import was a fictional noblewoman, the Marchion- 
ess of G. of Fontenelle’s Entretiens sur la Pluralité des Mondes, a 
lady enormously popular both at home and abroad. Even cluttered 
with Cartesian vortices, cycles and epicycles, the Marchioness was 
possessed of a truly cosmic sweep, and she set the pattern for the 
scientific lady in England for half a century and more. Her English 
followers soon acquired “globes and orreries,” microscopes of all 
descriptions, and even the benefits of texts and lectures along the way. 
Substantially, however, the noble lady scientists follow the Marchion- 
ess of G.—Lady M. of John Harris’s Astronomical Dialogues, the 
Marchioness of Francesco Algarotti’s Il Newtonianismo per le dame, 
or the mere countess of Noel Antoine Pluche’s Le Spectacle de la 
Nature (the two latter properly Englished). Even little girls were 
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provided for in the chap-books of John Newbery, one of the most 
popular of which was the Newtonian System of Philosophy Adapted 
to the Capacities of Young Gentlemen and Ladies, which, fortunately, 
includes a marchioness and a countess both. 

Journalism added its considerable force to the development of the 
lady scientists, at first the special, sensational kind of journalism 
represented by John Dunton and his Athenian “Society ” (which 
Mr. Meyer rather over-simplifies), or that of John Tipper in his 
Ladies Diary, or Ambrose Philips’ Free Thinker; or a later and 
higher development represented by Eliza Ilaywood’s Female Spectator 
and Epistles for the Ladies, or Charlotte Lennox’s Lady’s Museum. 
Nor should one forget the special primers and textbooks for ladies, 
Richard Steele’s, Charles Leadbetter’s, Jasper Charlton’s, or the public 
lectures purveyed especially for them, by William Whiston, and John 
Theophilus Desaguliers. Take them for all in all, cumulatively they 
had produced, by 1760, a “ well-informed scientific lady.” 

Mr. Meyer’s epilogue, “ Of Satire and High Seriousness,” is re- 
stricted to four pieces, and two of those, Elkanah Settle’s New 
Athenian Comedy (1693) and Thomas Wright’s Female Virtuosos 
(1693), but scantily. Susan Centilivre’s Basset-Table (1705) and 
James Miller’s Tumours of Oxford (1726) are explored in greater 
detail to illustrate the thesis that in the period of which Mr. Meyer 
writes “scientific ladies were legion.” 


The thesis here, as elsewhere, is not generously proven. But what 
is more serious is Mr. Meyer’s both narrow and peripheral conception 
of his work. By his own definition, he is not writing “a history of 
science”; he has omitted scientific poetry and “ physico-theological 
prose and poetry ”; he reserves general satire on the scientific lady, 
of his own period, for another time; and scientific textbooks (as 
opposed to the previously mentioned ladies’ primers) he finds “ too 
technical.” Nevertheless, since it is a kind of science he is writing 
about, his work seems to demand some kind of discrimination between 
science, the idea of science, pseudo-science, ete. If science and 
literature are his concern, why has the author denied himself some of 
the correlations and interpretations so easily available in the work of 
scholars like Marjorie Nicolson, Francis M. Johnson, Grant McColley? 
If it is feminism that concerns him, a sentence questioning the 
position of the middle-class woman will not be sufficient sociological 
background. Surely it is more than antiquarianism that prompted 
Mr. Meyer’s study of the scientific lady, the fact that she is “ amusing, 
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interesting, and quite neglected”; that she illustrates “a story of 
human wishes which shows that even feminine vanity, in the course 
of a hundred years, can lead to fairly respectable achievement.” 

Mr. Meyer has worked very competently within his self imposed 


limits; but it was, I believe, “ overmodestly done.” 


Queens College MIRIAM K. STARKMAN 


John S. Eells, The Touchstones of Matthew Arnold (New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1955. 280 pp. $4.00). TILE eleven passages 
quoted by Matthew Arnold in his essay, “ The Study of Poetry,” as 
touchstones by which one may discover the truly excellent in poetry 
are the subject of Dr. John S. Eells’ The Touchstones of Matthew 
Arnold. 

In his introductory chapter the author defines the scope of his 
examination, “.. . the chapters which follow seek to discover the 
real, the underlying reason for Arnold’s choice of the passages them- 
selves; and, having done so, to assess their value as touchstones.” .\ 
little later he adds, “. . . an attempt to recapture the overtones, to 
reconstruct, to some extent, the connotations—to examine the ‘ aura 
of meditation ’ with which Arnold’s mind may have invested the touch- 
stone lines—is a principal undertaking of this work.” 

This recreation of the aura of meditation of Arnold’s passage is 
undertaken in a series of chapters, one chapter to each quotation. In 
these examinations, each organized in virtually the same pattern, the 
author quotes the passage in its poetic context, defines the meaning of 
the passage to Arnold, discusses the “ allusiveness ” of the passage (by 
gathering together expressions of similar ideas and moods from else- 
where in the quoted work and in other literature) and establishes the 
frequency of the idea or mood in Arnold’s writings by a catalogue of 
similar expressions in Arnold’s poetry, prose, letters and notebooks. 

By this method Dr. Eells concludes that, if the touchstone passages 
are read in careful relation to contexts, so far as they go. Arnold’s 
passages are valid touchstones. He feels, however, that Arnold him- 
self did not read the passages in their contexts, and selected the 
passages chietly by the personal estimate, a method which Arnold him- 
self protested against. Dr. Eells asserts that Arnold had “ defective 
intake,” that he diluted the richness of poetry to suit his own taste, 
that the personal predilictions which led him to select the touchstones 
“were supplemented and strengthened by an intellectual disregard for 
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the actual intent and full meaning of the poet.” ‘ His principal 
fault,” the author concludes, “is that the controls which govern hig 
intuitions are insufficiently definitive, insufficiently rational, socially 
incommunicable.” 

It will be seen from this very brief summary of the main argument 
of the book that in addition to concerning himself with the touch- 
stones of Matthew Arnold, Dr. Eells has been led to draw a psycho- 
logical portrait of Arnold from the touchstones. Of the two aims the 
first is unquestionably more successful than the second. Embedding 
Arnold’s quotations in their contexts and bringing the methods and 
knowledge of modern scholarship to them enrich the reader’s appre- 
ciation of the meaning and significance of the touchstone passages. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Eells pays almost no attention to the 
verbal and rhythmical qualities of the passages. Indecd, of the 
poetry of the passages, the author has surprisingly little to say; his 
main concerns are the state of mind expressed in the passages, and the 
allusiveness of each of the passages. 

Dr. Eells’ psychological portrait of Arnold is unhappily marred by 
what seemed to me a distaste or contempt of Arnold. This is un- 
fortunate for it arouses the reader’s disbelief. Dr. Eells asserts that 
Arnold was “ quite unburdened by learning,” had “ defective intake” 
when reading poetry, failed to appreciate Shakespeare, and did not 
really understand Dante or the passage from Aristotle about poetic 
truth. So often and so variously are Arnold’s powers questioned or 
derogated that most readers will be confused about Arnold’s good 
fortune in selecting as touchstone passages of “ universal significance ” 
and “quintessential poetic expressiveness.” Dr. Eells himself re- 
gards the essay as “a pretty good job.” Yet, one always has the 
sense that he feels that he has caught Arnold out. Arnold got the 
right answer, but in the wrong way. It is possible that the difficulty 
between Arnold and Dr. Eells could be partially resolved by a careful 
analysis of what each means by the word personal. 

There is much of value in this book for the scholar and the student; 
it enriches the reader’s understanding of the touchstone passages, 
both their meaning in context and the extent of their relation with 
Arnold’s poetry and prose. At the same time, it is a book which will 
confuse some, irritate others, and please those who have had dubieties 
about Arnold as a critic. As a portrait of Arnold, the book should 
be used with great care. 


Pomona College FREDERICK L. MULHAUSER 
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Elder Olson, The Poetry of Dylan Thomas, with bibliography by 
William H. Huff (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1954. viii +- 164 
pp-)- THOMAS is incompletely exhibited in this book. The 
range of his genuine achievement is not large, and is likely soon to 
begin looking smaller. I do not think that Professor Olson has either 
extended that range for our present understanding or made im- 
pressively clearer what is central in the achievement. It is remark- 
able how many of Thomas’ best qualities do not engage his attention. 
It is remarkable to what degree the critic’s own capital investments 
are exhibited. 

A large part of a small book on Thomas is composed of set lectures 
on various subjects. Professor Olson obviously thinks—]I remember 
almost no thinking without the exhibition of thinking, as if he would 
always teach us both the how and the what—obviously thinks that first 
principles are to be rehearsed on every possible occasion. Besides, he 
is a practising athlete in critical logic, a severe and exacting critic of 
criticism, a shrewd and incessant master of rhetoric. If he were 
intending this book as a demonstration model of a complete course in 
criticism, one might perhaps then understand his eagerness to make 
elementary points. But still one would have to notice that the grinders 
of his critical mill seem to have only one setting: whatever variety 
enters, including some fresh perception, it all comes out with a 
determined evenness of texture. And a reader not won over in ad- 
vance may resist being required to participate admiringly in all the 
functions of the critical machine, and even in the very noises, which 
are excessive and not part of the efficiency. 

Here is a catalogue of the course in interpolated lectures, and some 
samples of a lecture style which makes a pomp of plainness. There is 
an extended definition of symbolism, with side-remarks on metaphor. 
(I shall return to this.) And since Thomas’ symbols are “ tragic ”: 
“T think we must distinguish between melodrama and tragedy ”: 
which we do for a couple of pages. The same for the principles of 
judging the success or failure of art. The same for the device of 
“ pseudo-drama ”: “TI should perhaps explain the term a little more 
fully at this point.” Somewhat less for the device of obscurity: “ Yet 
we must not suppose that obscurity can have no artistic purpose, that 
it is mere fault of literary composition.” (The concept is no longer 
bold, but to produce it so certainly is!) Then there’s the problem of 
opinions in poetry: “If we leave aside the sympathetic reactions 
produced in us by sound and rhythm. we can say, with fair accuracy. 
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that poetry moves us by causing us to entertain opinion. . .. That 
opinion is so involved in emotion can be seen from the fact that if, 
for example. . . . But opinion itself is not sufficient. . . . For mere 


ideas and opinions in the abstract do not move us, as experience shows; 
they must be concretized and made actual in the imagination (or 
present to sensation) before they have any working power.” Then, 
briefly, on emotions and suspense: “ Suspense is not an emotion in 
itself, as can be seen from the fact that it can attend many contrary 
emotions, such as fear and hope; it is merely tension resulting from 
prolonged uncertainty or from prolonged expectation.” 


The reading of the “ Altarwise” sonnets (the main contribution 
of the book) convinces me in a way, by the facts. I find myself 
passively believing the facts but not the poems, and I do not share the 
taste that nominates these poems for greatness. The imaginative be- 
havior of the sonnets, to my mind, is arbitrary and whimsical, based 
on exotic but thin formulas. In his program of manufacturing myth 
Thomas seems to have grubbed his materials together for an occasion. 
The more learned but more inspired imagination of a Milton or a 
Coleridge (or, at his best, of a Yeats or an Eliot) produces metaphors 
and symbols of a different quality — not arbitrarily fixed like a 
conundrum, and simple when solved, but of an infinitely greater 
density and suggestiveness, (The analogy of “ Lycidas,” which Pro- 
fessor Olson offers, is honorific and misleading.) The poet’s unlearned 
pedantry is embraced by the critic’s learned pedantry; the common 
ground, I suggest, is a taste for the arbitrary imagination. (For 
sheer pedantry see the notes on the sonnets, especially pages 154 and 
160.) 

Professor Olson’s approach to Thomas’ poetic imagination is 
dominated by a critical preference of symbol over metaphor, and by 
deliberately limited rhetorical concepts of both. Metaphor “ involves 
verbal substitution merely,” and “can be solved by considering what 
resemblance ” it is founded on. Symbol is more complex, he says, 
for it is not based upon resemblance only, but upon “ many possible 
relations.” Symbol “ exhibits something to us as an actuality, and so 
affects us more strongly.” The principal use by Thomas is “ to make 
immediate and factual what metaphor and analogue would have left 
remote and fanciful, to coerce the imagination and so coerce belief; 
he arouses our emotions before we have time to doubt.” The imagina- 
tion of Thomas “ transports him instantly . . . anywhere, through all 
space and all time.” Nevertheless, “he sees nothing but himself.” 
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This last distinction, at least, 1 certainly accept. 1 should regard it 
as one clue to the frequent inadequacy of modulation in Thomas, 
whether of image or rhythm; a clue to the extreme, violent assertion 
of multiple identifications without the control of images character- 
istic of poets who also have (in Ransom’s phrase) the courage of their 
metaphors, but a conscious courage. 

Symbol is more complex than metaphor, Professor Olson says. 
Symbol may be harder to establish, unless one is a Freudian or the 
like; but once established it is, in his critical practice, fixed, and a 
comfortable equivalent of the literal which he dearly prizes (see p. 
62). Thomas not unexpectedly turns out, mutatis mutandis, domesti- 
cated to Professor Olson’s critical attitudes. 


University of Washington ARNOLD STEIN 


Robert Charles LeClair, Young Henry James (New York: Bookman 
Associates, C. 1955. 469 pp. $6.50). PROFESSOR LeClair’s 
book must be judged in the context created by the appearance (in 
1951) of Frederick W. Dupee’s critical biography, Henry James, and 
the first volume of Leon Edel’s life, Henry James, The Untried Years: 
1843-1870 (1953). Neither Dupee’s power to relate the figure of 
James to an account of his work, nor Edel’s unmatched command oi 
the details of his subject’s life is apparent in this segment of a 
biography. Comparisons with Edel are enforced by the fact that the 
chronological span each scholar deals with is precisely the same. 

In at least ten of his fourteen chapters Professor LeClair is engaged 
in a careful glossing of certain selected aspects of A Small Boy and 
Others and Notes of a Son and Brother. He has also made an 
extensive use of the family correspondence. But he has not digested 
his material for himself; he has allowed the novelist and two or three 
of those who have written on him (notably Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley 
and Joseph Warren Beach) to dictate his structure. He has nothing 
fresh to offer by way of interpretation (except such novelties as arise 
from his errors in connection with the elder Henry James), but he 
does contribute a good deal of unpublished detail about those aspects 
of the autobiographical volumes which he has investigated minutely : 
the theatrical productions James tells us he attended, the paintings 
he saw, and the nature of the educational experiences of the James 
boys in Switzerland. This patient spadework (part of which was done 
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in Geneva and elsewhere on the continent) does not yield anything 
which changes our perspective much, and in fact its relevance is seldom 
apparent, save as it yields some fresh data on the accuracy of James’s 
recollection. 

Professor LeClair’s interpretive emphasis is subdued by his interest 
in the cumulation of detail and by his use of the formulations of 
others. Insofar as it is apparent to the writer it falls chiefly on these 
matters: the extraordinary degree to which James’s “ visiting mind ” 
was just that in his childhood ; his efforts to become a “ realist ”; the 
basic importance to later work of the conception of the relation 
between America and Europe arrived at in the years 1869-70; the 
importance of the theme of renunciation in the works of the novelist, 
and the fashion in which one’s sense of individual worth may com- 
pensate for a lack of external consummations; and, finally, the 
importance of the elder James’s educational “theory” in the lives 
of William and Henry. LeClair’s handling of the first three themes 
amounts to a glossing of other writers on James, and need not be 
discussed ; the last two are pushed hardest by LeClair and lead him 
far astray. 

The relation of individual worth to renunciation is in part traceable 
to a curiously Pharisaic version of the elder Henry James. On page 
333 Professor LeClair says: “ Indirectly connected with the faith of 
the elder James, that of the [sic] Christian dogma developed in 
terms of Swedenborg and Fourier, the novelist’s special sense of 
renunciation replaces the Christian consciousness of guilt by the 
consciousness of worth.” It is clearly set forth in A Small Boy and 
Others that the novelist’s father felt personal moral pretensions to 
be wholly despicable. The connection between this sense of the 
meaning of the renunciations of James’s characters and his father’s 
views must be accounted not indirect, but one of total opposition. 
Moreover, on pages 64-66 Professor LeClair has already given the 
reader a version of the father’s educational theory which, in its 
emphasis on our utter dependence on God, is quite at variance with 
what is said to have been derived from it. I quote, from page 64, 
three propositions extracted from the elder James which are said 
to “relate specifically to his theory of educating his children. . . .” 
These are: “ (1) God, the Creator, exists in ever-present unity with 
his Creation; (2) this unity of God and man is hindered by nature 
and society; and (3) Man’s innate spiritual spontaneity must be 
cultivated and protected against nature and society.” Professor 
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LeClair goes on to associate his third proposition with Emersonian 
individualism (page 66). One may speak of a kinship between the 
elder James and Emerson on the score of their common insistence 
on the individual’s creative powers; but Emerson’s “ self-reliance ” 
was precisely what the elder James regarded as a dangerous over- 
estimation of the unregenerate self. This is the very ground on 
which the elder James cried up the Artist as against the Priest and 
King. The veritable artist is wholly without personal assertion ; 
wholly given over to his work just as the elder James’s exemplary 
Christ is wholly given over to his spiritual mission. ‘“ Spontaneity ” 
is therefore to be associated with the activity of the artist. But 
Professor LeClair tells us (p. 324) that the novelist’s father regarded 
art as “ frivolous, irresponsible, narrow, vain, and inferior to either 
the dignity and glory of religion or the seriousness and usefulness of 
science.” Most people who called themselves artists were all these 
things, but the James boys learned at the breakfast table that the 
pretensions of any existing religion were ridiculous; that science 
existed only to culminate in the declaration of its own nullity, and 
that women and great artists were the most nearly selfless and there- 
fore the most admirable of existing creatures. This is the doctrine ; 
the applications are endlessly involuted, and Professor LeClair has 
gotten enmeshed in them. 

The root of his misapprehension of the elder James is the common 
one: he quite overlooks the historical or providential dimension of 
Henry Senior’s thought. Nature, society, selfhood, are themselves 
instruments, part of the regenerative process. The writer’s own 
text supplies an interesting instance of the importance of the temporal 
dimension in the elder James. He quotes a letter Mrs. James wrote 
to Mrs. Garth Wilkinson in 1846, during the period of her husband’s 
enthusiasm for Fourier. She speaks of “a little book by our friend 
Madame Gati de Gammon, and translated by our dear friend Mrs. 
Chichester.” (This is apparently the Mrs. Chichester who had advised 
a resort to Swedenborg in the first place.) “ As a fiction it is more 
beautiful than any romance I ever read, but if true (and I feel that 
it must be so, or if not, as my hopeful loving Henry says, something 
better must be) it will not only banish from the world poverty with 
its long list of debasing evils but it will remove every motive to cruelty, 
injustice, and oppression, which the present disordered state of society 
has given birth to, and nourished in the selfish heart of man. Thus 
forms will be prepared into which the divine love and mercy may flow 
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without measure, and this earth become a paradise indeed ~ (pp. 45- 
46). It is rather striking to find that Mrs. James had this much 
explicit comprehension of her husband’s thought; that as early as 
1846, in speaking of a Fourierist romance she uses the notion of the 
preparation of the “forms” fit to receive divine love which became 
the very keystone of the elder James’s version of Swedenborg, and— 
according to the present writer—is a forecast of the most carefully 
prepared “form ” of all, The Golden Bowl. 

A more careful reading of F. H. Young’s book on the elder Henry 
James would clearly have saved Professor LeClair from most of 
his misreadings of an admittedly difficult writer. In this respect 
Professor LeClair seems to fail more than once. Why does he not 
note the discrepancy between Edel and himself on the question of the 
location of James’s birthplace? Edel seems conclusive on this point. 
Most mysterious of these instances is LeClair’s description of the 
nightmare in the famous Galerie D’Apollon passage in A Small Boy 
and Others. He says, in effect, that it was not a nightmare at all, 
but an experience “like that of a dream fantasy”! Now this 
passage has been treated in extenso by F. W. Dupee, Lionel Trilling 
(in his introduction to The Princess Casamassima) and Edel. They 
cannot all three be ignored with impunity. In the instances in which 
I am inclined to agree with Professor LeClair (on James’s stammer, 
for example) his failure to refer to those whom he is controverting 
gives me pause. 


Columbia University QUENTIN ANDERSON 


Pierre Flottes, Leconte de Lisle, homme et lceuvre (Paris: Hatier, 
Boivin, 1954. 158 pp. Connaissance des Lettres). Irving Putter, 
The Pessimism of Leconte de Lisle, Sources and Evolution (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1954. 144 pp.). THE attention of 
scholars has never deserted Leconte de Lisle for long, in the sixty years 
which have followed his death. The general reader, however, ex- 
clusively fascinated by Baudelaire, then by Rimbaud and Mallarmé, 
has neglected him. A substantial part of his poetry is probably destined 
to oblivion. Enough remains to justify a return to neglected and 
original aspects of his work. It is not impossible that Leconte de 
Lisle’s ultimate rank, in the evaluation of a later age, should be above 
Musset, Lamartine, even above Vigny and poets like Nerval whom a 
passing vogue has dangerously magnified. 
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A very good general volume was needed to attract new admirers 
to Leconte de Lisle and to unwrap the shrouds of academic dignity 
and of source-hunting scholarship which have too long held him in a 
prolonged death. Pierre Flottes has not exactly written the desired 
volume. Those who had found his earlier and fuller book on Leconte 
de Lisle both lively and well-informed will be disappointed by the 
latest addition to the collection “ Connaissance des Lettres.” It is too 
short, too exclusively centered on the life and on the youth of the 
poet, and inadequate as a critical treatment of his technique and even 
of his esthetics. It makes pleasant reading, it is skillfully organized, 
and throws in many suggestive remarks, but without taking the time 
to extract their full significance. 

Especially regrettable is the lack of a close analysis of a few 
essential texts such as “ Dies [rae ” or “ Ultra Coelos ” or “ Khiron ” 
which might have provided a store of precise remarks on the poet’s 
language, imagery, versification and defined the originality of Leconte 
de Lisle as a poet. The preface of 1852 to the Poémes antiques simi- 
larly deserved a minute scrutiny: it is one of the few great documents 
of French poetics, and the prophetic imperiousness of its tone cannot 
blind us to its originality. The advocacy of an impersonal poetry and 
of a return to indirect lyricism denoted a keen awareness of what 
is perhaps the most singular feature of French poetry—the need for 
indirectness and for “pudeur.” The example of science offered to 
poetry as a source of enrichment was similarly a sign of courage. If 
scientific poetry and archeological epics have turned out to be such 
disappointments, the fault does not lie with the haughty theorist who 
wished poetry to rest on a solid intellectual basis and who divined 
that literature and the humanities cannot complacently ignore the 
most powerful impulse given to human imagination since 1800 or so: 
the total transformation of our view of the world due to science. 

Other questions might well be envisaged in a truly new study of 
Leconte de Lisle: his perception of Greek mythology as a perpetual be- 
coming, in which generations of gods succeeded each other through 
wars, and as a dialectical synthesis of hostile forces ever striving for 
a more living order; the progress of Leconte de Lisle’s Hellenism, in- 
deed of his philosophical and religious attitude, and of his art. His 
best poems are perhaps to be found in the Poémes tragiques, too often 
sacrificed to the earlier, more rigid ones. One of the themes which 
runs through all the poet’s works, and which he lived intensely while 
restrainedly composing variations on it, is that of desire, and of 
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man’s incessant oscillations between desire and regret, with the ulti- 
mate and harassing victory of ever recurring desire. Other poets, 
one at least, Goethe, have perhaps rendered their experience of such 
a delightful and frustrating alternation with greater magic, in the 
famous lines of Erwin, 


Immeres Wihlen, 
ewig zu fiihlen, . 
or in: 
So taum’! ich von Begierde zu Genuss, 
und im Genuss verschmach’ ich nach Begierde. 


But Leconte de Lisle’s love poetry and his vituperations against “le 
tourbillon du désir” luring us away from the Nirvana are more 
original than what Musset and Hugo wrote on the theme of love, 
perhaps even than the splendid but facile anathemas of Vigny’s 
“Colére de Samson.” 

Irving Putter’s study is in many respects more satisfactory than 
Pierre Flottes’ cursory treatment of Leconte de Lisle in general. It 
is to be deplored that the second half of it, which promises to analyze 
and to appraise the poet’s pessimism, could not be ready at the same 
time as the present preliminary section. As it is, the sources and the 
psychological and emotional origins of Leconte de Lisle’s pessimistic 
view of life are here considered in minute detail, in a manner which is 
both precise and intelligently broad. The definition of pessimism 
offered in the introduction is sketchy, and the distinction between 
absolute pessimism (which asserts that the world is radically bad) and 
relative pessimism smacks of artificiality. No poet, not even Leopardi, 
James Thomson or Housman, ever was consistently an absolute 
pessimist. 

The contrast between Leconte de Lisle’s pessimism and that of the 
French romantics is perhaps also exaggerated. There is an obsession 
with evil and sorrow throughout the poems of Lamartine which would 
justify a whole book—partial, to be sure—on Lamartine as the poet 
of “douleur.” Several of the ingredients of Leconte de Lisle’s pessi- 
mism (the littleness of man crushed by nature, the revolt of the 
individual against social and anonymous forces, the refusal of tradi- 
tional faith as a prop for man’s frailty) were present in the French 
romantics, and even more in the English. The middle of the century 
added a more cosmic realization that the universe condemns man to 
misery, that there are forces in man which draw him to evil and that 
romantic idealism was therefore a delusion. The ascent of new social 
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classes, especially of the bourgeoisie, intensified the pessimism of 
Leconte de Lisle, Flaubert, Baudelaire, etc., while it afforded them the 
bitter joy of denouncing “ l’universelle bétise.” Then, while many of 
the romantics had been men of action, their successors, Leconte de Lisle 
in particular who never was affluent, conceived the strange obstinate 
dream of trying to live without doing any other work but writing 
poems and translations. The result was the humiliation of poverty 
and the constant threat of boredom. Dean Inge may well have been 
right when he remarked that, in nations and in individuals, the effects 
of boredom had been underestimated by historians. 

The best chapters in Irving Putter’s book are those which follow 
the poet up to 1849 and especially the original analysis of the im- 
portant poems first published in La Phalange before 1848, never as yet 
adequately studied. The fourth chapter, which covers in seventeen 
pages the forty-two years 1852-1894 is hasty and indequate. This is 
a common fault of many biographies and scholarly studies: so much 
attention is devoted to the early years and to the stammerings of 
adolescence that the work of an author’s mature and older years 
dwindle into insignificance. Yet the old age of great men (Goethe, 
Leconte de Lisle, Renan, Monet, Matisse) is often far more interesting 
than their formative years. The character, the power, the expression 
of Leconte de Lisle’s pessimism in “ L’Illusion supréme,” “ A un poéte 
mort,” “Si Vaurore,” “Le Secret de la vie” are not those of the 
very early poems. Let us hope that Irving Putter’s next volume will 
do full justice to the later Leconte de Lisle, and will not be too long 
in following the present and more than honorable achievement. 


Yale University HENRI PEYRE 


Klaus Dockhorn, Deutscher Geist und angelsdchsische Geistesge- 
schichte (Gottingen: Musterschmidt, 1954. 85 pp.). | THIS little 
book, published as volume 17 of the Géttinger Bausteine zur Geistes- 
wissenschaft, is as stimulating as it is bewildering: erudite throughout, 
offering time and again interesting evaluations of the impact of 
German thought upon the intellectual history and climate of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, refreshingly undogmatic in its attempt at 
reducing to proper proportions such geistesgeschichtliche theories as 
those of Ernst Troeltsch and his school who propounded a basic and 
unreconcilable antagonism between the German spirit and the English 
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and American mental orientations and self-expressions; and yet at 
times irritatingly diffuse, afflicted by the original sin inherent in the 
geistesgeschichtliche approach of working with such broad and general 
concepts that the individual and concrete verities are in danger of 
getting lost, relying somewhat too heavily on merely aphoristic and 
external evidence, overshooting its aim, the demonstration of the close 
parallelism and relationship of Anglo-Saxon and German thought, to 
a considerable degree. The book abounds in names of English and 
American propagators and carriers of German thought, but the list 
as such, no matter how long, gives us very little specific information, 
and it is altogether questionable whether even the broadest outline 
of the intellectual history of the Anglo-Saxon countries since the 
17th century can be sketched in 85 pages. Not the least perturbing 
result of this brevity is the damage done to the author’s style which is 
so condensed and unrelaxed as to become a serious strain on the 
reader. 

Dockhorn’s starting point is the thesis of Max Weber and Ernst 
Troeltsch that the decisive event of England’s intellectual history is 
the victory of Calvinist Puritanism which in the process of its secular- 
ization determines the specifically English historical, political and 
moral orientation, an orientation toward the belief in natural law and 
the “natural light” of reason, in an individualistic liberalism, an 
empirical pragmatism and mechanistic scientism. In contrast, Ger- 
many’s intellectual profile is stamped by the Lutheran spirit and its 
secularization: the belief in the immanent dialectics between the 
individual and supra-individual bodies, in the organic structure and 
development of history, in a vitalistic idealism which never dissociated 
itself from its Platonic and Neo-Platonic origin and the monism of 
Pre-Renaissance and Renaissance mysticism. Dockhorn claims—and 
quite rightly—that Troeltsch’s juxtaposition of the German and Anglo- 
Saxon mind is forced and in need of correction. He points at three 
decisive events in England’s intellectual life which Troeltsch over- 
looked or underplayed, and which tend to reduce considerably the gap 
between Germany and the Anglo-Saxon world. There is in the first 
place the establishment and power of the Anglican Church which, 
from its very inception, acted as a counter-agent against the radical 
Calvinization of England, and never severed, both dogmatically and 
organizationally, its ties with the Lutheran Reformation. There is, 
in the early 18th century, the Platonism of the Cambridge school 
which kept alive speculative and metaphysical thought, acted as a 
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bulwark against the hegemony of Baconian and Post-Baconian em- 
piricism and sensualism, and was actually destined to become an 
invaluable helpmate in the development and formulation of German 
classicism. German classicism and idealism from Kant to Hegel were, 
in turn, being absorbed by 19th century England, and represented a 
powerful undercurrent in the main thought-stream of the Victorian 
period. In America, the basically Puritan foundations were under- 
mined by the ingurgitation of German transcendentalism, by the sway 
Hegelianism held over America’s school philosophy, and finally and 
most decisively by the influence German scholarship and educational 
principles exerted upon the shaping and development of the American 
university system. In view of this interpenetration of German and 
Anglo-Saxon thought Dockhorn pleads in his last chapter for an 
historiography of ideas which will stress, as opposed to the dogmatic 
delineation of national intellectual trends, the large Kultursynthesen, 
and thus live up to the basic tenets and logical consequences of an 
organic conception of history. Commendable and very necessary as 
this program is, it will require much subtler analyses and more 
cautious distinctions than Dockhorn was capable of giving within the 
compressed outline of his book. 


Ohio State University OSKAR SEIDLIN 


Edwin H. Zeydel, Gregorius, A Medieval Oedipus Legend by Hart- 
mann von Aue, Translated in Rhyming Couplets, with Introduction 
and Notes. With the Collaboration of Bayard Quincy Morgan. 
(Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1955. 143 pp. Paper 
$3.00. Cloth $4.00. Univ. of North Carolina Studies in the Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures, 14.). WITH his Gregorius, 
Mr. Zeydel provides a welcome addition to the impressive series of 
translations he and Mr. Morgan have done, making accessible to the 
general reader (and scholar) some of the principal works of MHG 
and ENHG literature. The general reader I speak of is no myth. 
Not every medievalist is trained in MHG. Not every comparatist 
either. And not everyone who reads German can read MHG; under 
its familiar surface there is semantic trickery of a high order. Above 
all—and speaking now of the book under review—the broadly literate 
reader acquainted with Oedipus and The Holy Sinner has had no 
access whatever to this worthy congener. To have given us not only 
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the Gregorius but Brant, Parzival, and Tristan is an achievement to 
be proud of. 

This is a time when good translations abound and increase, and 
when theoretical utterances about translating are even more numerous, 
Almost every translator prefaces his own apologia, and a lot of people 
write about the process who haven’t tried it yet. If anything is clear 
as a trend, it is probably naturalness of language, or at any rate the 
avoidance of the archaisms and inversions so common a few decades 
ago. Think of Coghill, Lattimore, Humphries, and so many others, 
Naturalness even seems to have its excesses. A reviewer in TLS 
remarked of one distinguished series that its sole conceivable short- 
coming is that you sometimes can’t tell one author from another 
(re Herodotus and Thucydides). 

There are verses in the new Gregorius which meet the rigorous, 
indeed line-for-line strictures the writers place upon themselves and 
still are fluid and untrammelled. For my own taste these are the 
finest passages in the book. What a fine sentence, for example, is: 


The blessed road we treasure 
Is to a certain measure 
Both rough and cramped. (87-89) 


The dual aspect of this common MHG verse form, its much be-rhymed 
choppiness heard over the relatively even flow of its discourse, are 
admirably reflected a little farther on: 


Upon this road chanced a man: 

Just in time off he ran 

From his murderers’ power. 

They held him for an hour: 

Then indeed they struck him down 

And cruelly stole both renown 

And his spirit’s raiment 

Giving him in payment 

Wounds that martyrs have to bear. (97-105) 


I should like to quote more of these excellent passages, which reflect 
both labor and gift, and there are many of them. I find myself 
wishing there were no exceptions. Zeydel and Morgan, however, do not 
find inversion or archaism anathema, and so we read words like ’tis, 
e’er, evermore, dole (“suffering”), gainst, alway, ladye, hap; and 
verses like: 
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(Until she knew it true. . .) 
That by him pregnant now was she (407) 


The question them dismayed (1000) 
The vassal old... (632) 
The babe to cry aloud was moved (1017) 


This is not to imply that the book is dominated by such lines. They 
are frequent, however. Each reader will have to make up his mind 
how much of this he likes or wants. It is possible even now to defend 
as “color” the archaism and syntactic distortion to which an earlier 
school of translation may have inured us. It is equally possible to 
insist on naturalness with no compromise but the flavor of individual 
style—not solely the naturalness of prose, but the admission of only 
poetically credible juxtapositions, in the spirit and definition of 
modern writing. It is possible, of course, but terribly difficult. 
Perhaps something has to give, regularity of line, meter, or rhyme. 
Perhaps it should. 

This book itself furnishes examples of rewarding compromise in 
the cause of fluency and interest. Zeydel uses fairly frequent run-on 
lines, more than Hartmann, which is all to the good. Some cut 
across phrase boundaries: 

Till it leads the pilgrim where 
Wider grows the way he fare... (93-94) 


Still stronger that sincere 
Love for her that he enjoyed. (300-301) 


He also uses occasional but generally tentative or modest offrhymes 
(usually eye rhymes) : 


says: days endeavor : favor moods : goods 


In meter the authors hold closely to iambs, but with frequent and 
welcome omission of the arsis: 


And join Géd’s children here (61) 


I cannot follow the authors in their statement (from the Preface) 
that they “employ a device which we believe to be new, and which 
may prove to be important for English poetry. To insure correct 
scansion, we simply leave a space between the consecutive stresses.” 
(See the last quoted line). I do not feel that the device itself is 
helpful, let alone necessary, and the remark strikes me as a false 
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note in so level-headed and admirable a book. We are after the poem, 


not the scansion. 

On the point of accuracy, there can scarcely be much worry, and 
that is more than gratifying. 

[ think also there can be no doubt that the flavor of the MHG poem 
is intact: the weight of its outré but perfectly serious story riding 
hard on the blunt and unpretty verse, not cradled in plausibility and 
irony as with Mann; the moral pointed with equal bluntness—no 
sophistication—and that uncomplicated ethical héhgemuot of Hart- 
mann’s; the characters, featureless compared to the subtle modern 
hero, each of them a figure from the strange two-dimensional world 
of medieval illustration. 

The Introduction is concise but most informative and argues one 
important new consideration: a closer connection between Oedipus 
and Gregorius than is commonly granted. 


Dartmouth College FRANK G. RYDER 


Hans M. Wolff, Heinrich von Kleist: Die Geschichte seines Schaffens 
(Bern: Francke, 1954. 332 pp.). IN a commendably clear, reada- 
ble prose Professor Wolff has undertaken to trace the course of 
Heinrich von Kleist’s intellectual and spiritual development and to 
explicate his dramas and novellas in the light of his changing ideas 
and view of man. The author draws a sharp but unprejudiced 
methodological distinction between the interpretive approach to litera- 
ture, the task of which, he feels, is to explain Kleist’s works from 
the standpoint of twentieth-century man, and his own “ psychological” 
approach, which is concerned with the development of the artist —how 
Kleist actually thought, felt, and suffered. As it turns out, Wolff’s 
“ psychological ” approach is at the same time a “ philological ” one 
(both terms are his), since the establishment of a chronology of 
Kleist’s works formed a sine qua non of the study proper. 

The first part of the book is accordingly devoted to a probing 
analysis of the extant versions of Kathchen, Penthesilea, and six of 
the novellas with, a view to uncovering their genesis and evolution. 
By focusing his attention on such criteria as discrepancies and con- 
tradictions in the text, echoes of contemporary literature (notably that 
of Goethe), and parallels in motifs among the individual works 
themselves, as well as between the works and Kleist’s letters, Wolff 
advances the thesis that all of the texts in question constitute rework- 
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ings of earlier and, in some instances, radically different, drafts. He 
surmises, for example, that the “ Ur-Kathchen ” was a tragedy calcu- 
lated to unmask human evil and villainy in a manner reminiscent 
of Rousseau, while the root of the tragedy in the conjectured original 
version of Penthesilea, a dramatic sketch of approximately a thousand 
lines, lay in the conflict between love and hate within the heroine and 
not, as in the final version, in the clash between feeling and reason. 
The chronology of the remaining two novellas, Die Marquise von O 
and Der Zweikampf, and the other plays is treated by means of the 
same methods and with similar results in the main body of the study. 
Wolff ultimately arrives at the bold conclusion that all of Kleist’s 
activity as a poet in the period after the crisis over Guiskard was 
limited to a remodeling of drafts conceived in his first period of 
creation, which extended from the summer of 1799 to the spring of 
1802. 

The principal section of the work, “ Kleists Entwicklung,” is 
divided into five parts, each reflecting in its title a significant phase 
in Kleist’s formulation of his view of life. The chapters “ Jugend ” 
and “Jahre der Krise” trace the course of the poet’s development 
from his beginnings as a late follower of the Enlightenment on 
through to a “Storm and Stress ”-protest against corrupt society 
under the influence of Rousseau. Die Familie Schroffenstein is seen 
as a completely Rousseauistic work, embodying the idea that only a 
flight from society can lead to true happiness. Wolff’s rather dubious 
suggestion that the mysterious sojourn in Wiirzburg may have entailed 
nothing more than a wrestling with the problem of embarking on a 
literary career is counterbalanced by an admirably sane assessment of 
the actual role played by Kant’s writings in the so-called “ Kantkrise.” 
The title of the third chapter, “ Der Weg nach Innen,” is designed 
to point up Kleist’s growing conviction in the period from 1804 to 
1807 that responsibility for man’s maladies lies not with society but 
with the individual himself. This new attitude receives expression in 
Der zerbrochene Krug, Amphitryon, and Die Marquise von O. Wolff 
rejects all religious-metaphysical interpretations of the Moliére adap- 
tation and argues that neither in this work nor in Die Marquise von O 
is there any question of “ Gefiihlsverwirrung.” “Triumph des 
Gefiihls ” is devoted to a discussion of Kleist’s exaltation of feeling 
over reason as reflected in his letters of the years 1807-1808 and in 
Penthesilea and Kdthchen. Regrettably enough, the all-important 
essay on the marionette theater is dismissed by Wolff as being com- 
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pletely aesthetic in character and of less significance than the letters 
for an understanding of Kleist’s thought in this period. The final 
chapter, “ Antithese und Synthese,” deals with Kleist’s last two 
dramas. The interpretation of Die Herrmansschlacht as an extension 
of Kdthchen (devoted love for an individual becomes devoted love for 
the fatherland) impresses one as a somewhat tenuous attempt to 
impart a consistent unity to Kleist’s thought. Lastly, Der Prinz von 
Homburg is presented as Kleist’s final solution to the conflict between 
individual and national love, which ne expressed dialectically in terms 
of a synthesis of opposites. The concept of a patriarchal state which 
forms this synthesis is derived from Adam Miiller’s Elemente der 
Staatskunst, a work of paramount importance for an understanding 
of the concluding phase of Kleist’s development. 

Conjectural reconstructions by the author of the original texts of 
Kathchen, Penthesilea, and three of the novellas are contained in an 
appendix. The author might also have included a bibliography of 
previous material dealing with the problem of the chronology of 
Kleist’s works and a table graphically representing his own chronology. 
(Such a table has been worked out by Richard Samuel in his very 
detailed review of Wolff’s book in Fuphorion, xt1x (1955), 251-258.) 

The basic weakness of the present study is that it rests in large 
measure on Wolff’s admittedly hypethetical chronology of Kleist’s 
works. In general, the author is at his best in uncovering discrepan- 
cies which point to various strata in the texts, although even here his 
reconstruction of the original draft of Gutskard partly on the basis of 
supposed inconsistencies in Homburg is hardly convincing. He is 
weakest in assuming that parallels in motifs between the works and 
the letters necessarily indicate simultaneity of conception. In the 
last analysis, whether the development of Kleist’s Weltanschauung 
took the exact course charted by Wolff remains a moot point. None- 
theless, many of the individual observations, notably that of the 
influence of Rousseau, are basically valid and well-presented. By its 
very nature, Professor Wolff’s study is a challenging work and will 
constitute required reading for any serious student of Kleist. 


Harvard University ERNEST J. LEO 


Ludwig Muth, Kleist und Kant (Cologne: Kolner Universitatsverlag, 
1954. 83 pp. Kantstudien, Erganzungsheft Nr. 68). LET us for- 
get all about the fact that Kleist was a man of extreme emotional 
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intensity coupled with an insatiable ambition and the conviction that 
he had a unique and extraordinary contribution to make to the achieve- 
ments of his generation. Let us ignore the fact that Kleist’s un- 
happy life unfolds as a succession of crises. Let us forget all about 
the psychological impasse in which Kleist found himself in Berlin in 
the spring of 1801, when conflicting impulses had led to his finding 
himself on the bottom rung of the bureaucratic ladder that would 
at best train him for the post of a rather obscure functionary in 
the Prussian state economy and eventually enable him to marry 
Wilhelmine von Zenge, the girl of average parts and less than 
average means upon whom he had vented his fanatical pedagogic bent 
during his three semesters of study at his native Frankfurt. Let us 
look at this crisis from which he made a dramatic escape by invoking 
the name of Kant, as though it had been the purely intellectual ex- 
perience of a very earnest thinker equipped to wrestle with the 
toughest problems of abstract philosophy. This is in fact Ludwig 
Muth’s approach to Kleist’s much discussed Kant crisis. 

Granting the validity of this approach (which is alien to all I think 
I knuw about Kleist) Muth’s attempt to explain the Kant crisis in a 
novel way is an extremely able piece of scholarship and expository 
reasoning. 

It was not the Critique of Pure Reason, nor Fichte’s Bestimmung 
des Menschen, as Cassirer thought, but the Critique of Teleological 
Judgment which shattered Kleist’s faith in “ Bildung ” and “ Wahr- 
heit ” as eternal values to be accumulated in the proving ground of 
this life in order to serve as a foundation for further progress in the 
beyond. Kant’s argument put an end to all hopes of any universal 
science that would spel! out the Creator’s design in nature, and Kleist 
collapsed under the impact of this blow that destroyed his most 
fondly cherished dreams. Thus Muth’s novel thesis. But if Muth is 
right in crediting Kleist with the ability to follow Kant’s extremely in- 
volved lines of reasoning—what of Kleist’s reaction to the discovery 
that the liimts of human reason forever prevent him (on earth) from 
fathoming the Creator’s cosmic thought? Was his display of panic 
and despair not like the tantrum of a willful child rather than the 
behavior of a mature thinker? Let us not forget that it was only 
the certainty of reason that Kant demonstrated as inapplicable to 
such matters; he drew a sharp line to bar faith from parading as 
science, but he was not out to destroy faith as such. 

Muth proceeds in his argument like a lawyer endeavoring to present 
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a water-tight brief on the most tenuous evidence. He is indeed 
conscious of the great difficulty of making out a convincing case, and 
I cannot help feeling that he has not fully resolved his own doubts as 
to the validity of his procedure and the conclusion arrived at. He 
seems to say: granting my premise of ignoring psychological con- 
siderations, my findings lay claim to a high degree of probability. 
Apart from the fact, however, that the very supposition of Kleist’s 
ever having read the Critique of Judgment rests on the shakiest 
grounds, I think that Kleist’s famous illustration of his Kantian 
dilemma—“ if all men, instead of eyes (!) had green glasses ”—points 
not to the teleological problem but to the problem of apperception 
raised in the first critique. If Kleist had applied a little logic to the 
assumption that our human categories of space, time and causality in- 
volve a systematic distortion of reality (which presents itself to us 
in an orderly manner nevertheless), his metaphysical faith in the 
eternal values of “ Bildung” and “ Wahrheit” might easily have 
proceeded to the deduction: in our next existence, on a higher plane, 
this factor of distortion will either prove to have been eliminated en- 
tirely, or there will be a progressive diminution of the factor of dis- 
tortion in the course of the aeons which lead us to approach (as a 
limit) the undistorted truth as seen by the Godhead. But it was 
precisely his faith that collapsed in a long delayed reaction to the 
demonstration of the absence of rational certainty. When a mathe- 
matician goes mad over his inability to square the circle we turn to 
the psychologist for an explanation. 


The unquestioned value of Muth’s study lies in his excellent survey 
of all the data contributed by previous scholars who have grappled 
with the question of Kleist’s relation to Kant and beyond this with 
the demonstrable impact on the early Kleist of the ideology of the 
German Enlightenment. The chapters on Wieland, on Kant’s pre- 
critical Anthropology and on the writings of Kleist’s teacher Wiinsch 
at Frankfurt, give an admirable, well documented presentation of 
key concepts of the Enlightenment that young Kleist assimilated (as 
Schiller did before him). The appended bibliography of pertinent 
special studies affords an excellent means of orientation on the question 
of Kleist’s relation to the Enlightenment and to Kant. It is signifi- 
cant, of course, that interpretations of Kleist’s personality, such as 
those of Gundolf and Fricke, are ignored. 


Yale University HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
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John Donne, Sermons, Vol. VII, ed. Evelyn M. Simpson and George 
Potter (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1954. 
viii + 463 pp. $7.50). THE third volume of the invaluable Cali- 
fornia edition of Donne’s sermons lives up to the high standards of 
editorial exactness and fidelity established in the previous volumes. 
In the present volume are eighteen sermons preached between January, 
1625/26 and May, 1627. The first sermon is the celebrated discourse 
on Psalm 63:7 with its themes drawn from the unhappy experiences 
of the year 1625 when the plague raged; the last sermon is the 
Whitsunday sermon of 1627, which is probably the dullest sermon that 
Donne ever uttered. We follow the Dean’s complete range in this 
volume. We have him at his best, playing rhetorically with key words 
or allusive tropes, ringing changes on proper names or playing the 
game of assonance as he quickens the minds of his hearers to follow 
his well-woven sermon. We also have him on a dull day, and Donne, 
like all genius, could be very bad when the muse was not with him. 


D. C. A. 


Wolfgang Stammler, Kleine Schriften zur Literaturgeschichte des 
Mittelalters (Berlin: Schmidt, 1953. 269 pp. DM 23,60). THE 
present collection of essays represents a cross-section of the smaller 
articles which Professor Stammler has published over a period of 
almost fifty years. All essays have undergone some slight modification, 
particularly in the addition of notes, so that they are able to incorpo- 
rate the results of more recent scholarship without sacrificing any of 
their original freshness and vigor. The three divisions of the volume 
include articles on the nature and form of medieval literature, German 
Scholasticism and Mysticism, and Middle Low German literature. 

The essay “Studien zur Geschichte der Mystik in Niederdeutsch- 
land” in the second section is still the best treatment of a topic 
which up to the present time has been sadly neglected. The chief 
explanation for this is the lack of published texts. However, the 
material is available in manuscript form and a scholarly evaluation 
and treatment of this material, especially the prose, (cf. the essay 
“Von mittelalterlicher deutscher Prosa” in the first section) would 
add much to our knowledge of the language, literature, and philosophic 
and religious thinking of the time. 

Forming a unit with this essay are two others from the third 
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section of the volume: “Die Bedeutung der mittelniederdeutschen 
Literatur in der deutschen Geistesgeschichte ” and “ Die mittelnieder. 
deutsche geistliche Literatur.” Here Professor Stammler presents a 
penetrating analysis of the various types of Low German literature, as 
for example, the allegory, legend, anecdote, homily and religious song, 
which have not received their due attention. Of particular interest 
to all must be the manner in which Professor Stammler brings his 
studies into focus with High German literary and cultural influences, 
Low German literature is not to be studied by itself. There are many 
sp~itual currents which flow between High and Low Germany and our 
knowledge of medieval High German literature can only be furthered 
by a true appreciation of these factors. 


Columbia University CARL F. BAYERSCHMIDT 


Henry Liideke, Die englische Literatur: Ein kulturhistorischer Um- 
riss (Bern: Francke Verlag, 1954. 135 pp. Swiss Fr. 2.80. Dalp. 
Taschenbiicher, Band 307). IN this little book Professor Liideke 
tries to trace the history of English literature from its beginnings to 
the present day, and to do this in terms of the society of which it 
is the finest flower. Much of his very limited space is devoted not to 
the literature itself but to the other fine arts, political history, ete. 
The work is a remarkable performance ; one would not have thought it 
possible to get so much into so small a booklet without cluttering. 
In the main the author has succeeded in his aim: he has indeed 
given to the German-speaking student a “ general orientation ” that 
will serve as an introduction to the field. Of the twelve chapters into 
which the book is divided, I find the first (on Old English literature) 
the best, the second (on Middle English literature) the worst. But 
even the worst chapter is good except in spots. Now and then one 
is startled to find this left out and that put in; thus, Jane Austen 
is not mentioned but space is found for Bulwer-Lytton. But such 
cases are rare. 


The Johns Hopkins University KEMP MALONE 
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Four Betichmarks in Criticism 


STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 


methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 
To be published May 21 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, I think, a profound book . . . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. To be published May 7 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. To be published May 14 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 

Ready now 364 pages $5.50 
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Presenting four lively Spanish readers 
for the intermediate student 


4 
Nuevas lecturas ‘i 
GARCIA-PRADA and WILSON 


El Gaucho Smith 


LOPEZ LUNA (Edited by Turk) 


EI frijolito salton TORRES-RIOSECO 
Rigoberto MOOCK (Edited by Jones) = 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta $ Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 


THE FINER TONE 
KEATS’ MAJOR POEMS 
By EARL R. WASSERMAN 


Mr. Wasserman’s perceptive reading of the poems combines an intimate 
knowledge of Keats’ works, including his letters, with the most rewarding 
and salutary approaches that have been developed in recent criticism. Texts 
of five of the poems — Ode on a Grecian Urn, La Belle Dame Sans 
7 The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia, and Ode to a Nightingale — are 
included. 


“ The sensitive and perceptive studies that make up {this book} are almost 
a model of the way in which the explication-of-the-text method should 
be applied to one of the great Romantic Poets.” —W. J. Bate. 


1953 236 pp. $4.00 
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